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THE KID’S CHRISTMAS 


BY CLARA 


HE SECTIONAL differences 
that had torn the mining and 
farming communities of Central 
California, culminated in a Gov- 

ernment injunction against the Hydraulic 
process. It fell with crushing effect upon 
the little towns scattered along the Sierras, 
where yellow gold, fine as flour, was hid- 
den. “The bustling town of D was 
quickly depopulated after the closing of 
the Polar Star, The Big Dipper, Plug 
(gly and the Grizzly Giant. The most 
venturesome, and the least hampered of 
the men who had swung along its streets, 
wearing high rubber boots and brightly- 
colored flannel shirts, sought new scenes 
at once. Only those remained who were 
too poor to go or too much encumbered 
with what now seemed worthless ground. 
Among the latter was James Barton. 

Barton was.an expert miner, and as fore- 
man of the day shift at the Polar Star, 
had received big wages, most of which he 
had put into a claim which he expected to 
work for himself at no distant day, or to 
sell at great advantage to an “English 
Syndicate,” about which miners talk con- 
stantly. Now he was ruined. He looked 
at his wife and babies, accustomed to the 
simple comforts and some of the luxuries 
of life in the mountains, and his spirit 
-roke. What should he do? What could 

do? 

, #ave Caroline and the babies to wait 

“ penniless anxiety while he hunted for 
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something else? And what should he look 
for? He knew all about a monitor, and 
rifles and tunneling, but he had never 
plowed a furrow in his life, and he felt 
that he should go crazy if he had to be 
shut up all day in a noisy, sooty, machine 
shop. There was only one thing for him. 
He must take his pick and pan, and while 
prospecting for cement that could be 
milled, rock out from day to day, a pit- 
tance that should keep his wife and child- 
ren from being cold and hungry. Thus it 
came about that The Golden Queen proved 
to be the Hope that saved James Barton 
from despair. 

It was Caroline who bore the brunt of 
the struggle, but it was years before he 
knew it, and when he did learn it, he 
raved violently against everything that 
seemed to him to have led to their misfor- 
tune. Carolimé;was always cheerful. “Do 
not worry,” she would say, “we. have 
enough and we are well.” He had no 
thought of how she made the little 
“enough,” nor did he dream that she did 
not include herself in the “we,” when 
she spoke of their health. 

He was entirely unprepared for the aw- 
ful day when she suddenly went white, and 
he ordered the doctor to leave the house, 
saying the Caroline “couldn’t,, shouldn’i 
die!” The wise old physician paid little 
heed to the distracted man’s wild words, 
and remained at the bedside until the end 
came. When it was all over, he put Pollie 
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into her father’s arms, and said, as the 
tears rolled down his cheeks, “Be a man, 
Barton. They need you.” 

It was the realization of their need that 
helped James Barton to rally from this 
second terrible blow, and something of 
Caroline’s courage was flashed to him in 
the still watches, when overborne by it all, 
he cried into the silence, “I cannot bear 
it! [ cannot do it!” Then he would 
say, “Did she weep and cringe? Not once. 
{ will be a man.” 

So Pollie, his nine-year-old, and Jack, 
who was seven, found their father was 
mother, too—their home-maker. They 
were wiry, hard-muscled, grave, little peo- 
ple, playing when they did play, in that 
serious way which is characteristic of the 
children of poverty. ‘They were not miser- 
able children, but they were strangers to 
that bounding exuberance of joy that is the 
divine right of childhood. One pleasure 
they had always known, and that was the 
Christmas festival. The beautiful tree of 
the legend grew at their door, and in the 
days before “The Decision,” Caroline had 
accumulated a store of the brilliant baubles 
that are the delight of baby eyes at the 
great Joy Season. ‘These she had carefully 
treasured from year to year, and when the 
hard times came, her busy hands found 
time to make homely gifts that were pre- 
cious with love. A pair of mittens, per- 
haps ; a comforter, a rag doll, a clove-apple 
or a string of odd buttons were hung on 
the gay little tree, and Jack and Pollie 


never knew that they had not as big a 


Christmas as the most favored child could 
have. 

James Barton saw approaching this first 
Christmas without her, and his heart was 
wrung. One evening Pollie said to him, 
“Daddy, people can’t have Christmas 
without any mamma, can ‘they?” He 
groaned and his head fell on the table. 
Then he shot up so quickly that the little 
girl jumped in fright. What was it spoke 
to him, and bade him make his babies as 
happy as he could? He did not reason 
about it, but hugging the child close, said: 
“Not like when mamma was here, but we 
will have the best that we can without her. 
She wants us to.” 

“How'd you know that, Daddy?” asked 
the child. “Peggy Jones says that when 
folks is dead they’re dead, and no one 
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knows nothing about them.” 


“Hush, Pollie. Never mind Peggv 


Jones. Daddy knows, that’s all. Now run 
off to bed like a good girl. We’ll have our 
Christmas.” 

The day before Christmas dawned bril- 
liantly. Nowhere in the world is there a 
bluer sky or more sparkling air than in the 
Sierras, and on this particular day it 
seemed that the world was made only of 
blueness and sparkle. The sun reached a 
Jong golden finger through the window of 
James Barton’s kitchen, and touched the 
branches of a beautiful fir that stood ready 
to be carried into the “best room” and 
transformed, as soon as sleep should segl 
little lids. Safely hidden in Caroline’s old 
hair trunk were a few cheap, gaudy toys 
that James had purchased at the queer old 
store in the town, and with them a pair of 
shoes for Jack, and a plaid shaw! for Pol- 
lie. 

He told the children that he must go 
over to the Golden Queen for a while, but 
that he would return before dark, and that 
in the morning they would find their tree 
a real beauty. He bade them be good, 
and climbed the old trail up the hillside. 


He was surprised at his own exaltation... 


Some way Caroline seemed to be with him, 
and when he stopped at the top to look 
out and around at the wonderful scene, he 
said aloud: “It is beautiful. I don’t won- 
der that you loved to come up here!” He 
saw the great canyons filled and overflow- 
ing with the blue, and out of them, far be- 
yond them, white-mantled peaks, rising 
majestically. The near-by hollows that lay 
away from the sun were blanketed with 
snow. As he looked at them, he thought 
of the dainty, violet-colored cyclamen, and 
the dazzling buttercups that were folded 
away there, awaiting the call of the spring. 
As he turned to go on his way, he faced a 
strong, tall man who gave him a free and 
easy greeting, after the manner of the 
mountains. “You'd better go a bit slow,” 
Barton remarked to the man. “They say 
that Bill’s Christmas jug is a little stiff 
even for you.” 

“Do tell,” came back in the nasal draw! 
of Long Jim. 

* * * 

It was never determined just how i’ 
happened, but when Mrs. O’Brien hea’ 
Jack crying, she ran over in the starl) 
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and found the two frightened, cold child- 
ren, sitting on the steps waiting for Daddy 
to come home. Her instinct, born of her 
life in the mines, was sure, and there was 
a note of tenderness in the big Irish voice 
that quieted and comforted the children. 

“Sure, now, and it’s all right, you spal- 
peens. You’re pa’s joost stopped to see 
ould Santa Claus’s store for a bit. We’ll 
go in and get us a light, and after [ run 
home and tell Moike that here I be, we’ll 
have a bite o’ the supper, and I'll tuck yez 
into your bed, and yez can go right off to 
draming about this tree, and whin your pa 
cooms home he’!] see that ould Santa Claus 
gets it done in foine shape.” 

“And Moike O’Brien,” she said, as he 
lighted his lantern, “don’t yez dare to let 
any sowl say anything to these childer that 
will make ’em cry to-morrer! They be go- 
ing to have their Christmas. Yez’ll foind 


poor Jim dead. That's phwat Oi’m 


a-thinking, but they mustn’t know it to- 
morrer. And Thomas is too ould to go 
with the rest of yez to foind him; you 
tell him to bring me up some fixings for 
the tree. There’s niver a thing Oi’ve got 
for it. This is what comes of having no 
childer of your own, the more shame to ye, 
Moike O’Brien.” 

Under the assurances of the _ kind- 
hearted woman, the children fell asleep. 
They did not see the long procession of 
twinkling lights that wound down the hill, 
and they did not know that a strange 
Thing lay under a sheet in the doctor’s 
office. The men said that he must have 
stumbled and that he broke his neck as he 
fell. Mike O’Brien told, with minute 
eare as to detail, how his wife had found 
the children, and all that she had said to 
him while he was getting ready to start 


out and gather the rescuing party. Long 


Jim, famed as the hardest drinker and the 
most successful gambler, listened intently. 
“Your old woman’s right,” he said; 
“them kids has got to have a Christmas. 
Here’s my hat, boys. Bill ’ll chip in, too, 
soon’s he knows. Now, come on. Let’s 
go down and buy out old Thomas.” 

The old merchant was a surprised man 
that night. Toys that he had packed and 
unpacked for years, were wrapped for the 
men who filled his little room, and it was 
a bounteous basket that Long Jim carried 
over to the house where Mrs. O’Brien 


was weeping and praying. 

The morning star of that Christmas 
burned as if it were the very one that had 
shone at the Nativity. Long Jim, who 
had several times during the night taken 
a nip from the bottle that he carried, 
said: “The thing’s done.” 

“Sure, and it’s a beauty,” answered the 
woman, “even if their dad’s not here to 
see it. Phwat ‘ll we say to them whin 
they asks for their pa?” 

“Damn it!” he ejaculated. “That’s 
the devil of this whole business. I'll give 
’em some sort of a jig.” After that they 
sat in silence, waiting for the patter of lit- 
tle feet. It came at last, and the child- 
ren’s surprise at seeing the tree, laden as 
it never had been before, was matched 
with their surprise at finding these two 
people and no daddy there. 

Pollie spoke. Long Jim answered by 
holding out his arms to them. “You just 
come here and sit down with Long Jim a 
minute, while I tell you something. You 
ain’t afraid of Long Jim. Just as soon as 
1 tell you, Mrs. O’Brien will put your 
clothes on you, and we'll get the things 
off of that there tree, that your pa helped 
Santa Claus to fix before he went out.” 
Every time that Jim told a-new lie, Mrs. 
O’Brien crossed herself, and put some 
wood in the stove. 

“Now, young’ uns, your: pa told me that 
he had got a very urgent call to go away 
on business for a long time. He says to 
me, says he: ‘Long Jim, I mighty hate 
to go at Christmas time, ’cause, you see, 
the young ’uns won’t have much of a 
time with their ma dead and me gone 
away, but I got to go. Now see here,’ he 
says, ‘Jim, [ want you to stay at my house, 
and when the children get up in the morn- 
ing, you just tell them that I said that 
they were to be good ones, and be Long 
Jim’s little gal and boy until I come 
again,’ says he, ‘and on Christmas day 
they are to go and have dinner with Mrs. 


‘O’Brien at her house with her and Long 


Jim and Mike.’ ” 

The two listened and wondered. It 
seemed very strange to them, yet there 
was in this man’s voice and manner some- 
thing winning that they could not resist. 
When they were led off to be dressed, Jack 
whispered, ‘1 want Daddy.” “So do I,” 
Pollie replied, “but if Daddy told us to 
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be good and mind Long Jim till he got 
home, we will, won’t we, Jack?” She 
was years older before she understood 
why Long Jim made a queer sound and 
blurted out, “Lord God Almighty!” at 
the close of her little speech. 

All that day, Long Jim and Mrs. 
O’Brien vied with each other in devotion 
to the Barton children. When Jack would 
ery, “I want Daddy,” some new amuse- 
ment was devised for him, and when 
Pollie grew wistful, Mrs. O’Brien would 
hug her up and say, “God love ye.” 

And the tree! It was truly a wonder! 
Its joys were embittered only by the fact 
that Daddy did not come in to enjoy it 
with them. Candy hearts, gorgeous in 
crinkled edges, swung in company with 
bright red glass balls as large as apples. 
Glazed paper cornucopias, filled with hard, 
painted candy, jostled in a neighborly 
fashion against tarleton bags filled with 
popped corn. ‘Tinsel stars and gilt cres- 
cents lent their glitter to the occasion. 
And the gifts! Never was there such an 
array. ‘There was Thomas’ largest doll, a 
saucy blue-eyed creature in a French cos- 
tume of cheap red satin, her flaxen curls 
topped with a jaunty hat. The red sled 
lettered “Bully Boy” was Jack’s. There 
‘was a Noah’s ark that had grown dingy in 
the old store, waiting for some one to res- 
cue it from its place of foundering. Some 
trumpets and a drum promised a merry 
din, and a very wobbly carriage was pro- 
vided for Flora McFlimsy. There was a 
Jack-in-the-box, and a kaleidoscope. Little 
Billy Bones had insisted that there ought 
to be some books, so he was told to go 


ahead and select them. He had a limited 
stock from which to choose, but that did 
not daunt him. There was a copy of 
“Mother Goose,” “A Complete Letter 
Writer,” a volume of “Young’s Night 
Thoughts,” “A Young Lady’s Album of 
Elegant Verse,” “The Two Orphans” and 
“Daisy Deane.” There was a great deal 
of color in the covers of the books, red 
and green and gold. The “T'wo Orphans” 
was done in yellow and black paper. Lit- 
tle Billy had hesitated between this and 
a red and green copy of “How to Tell For- 
tunes,” but deeming that the name of the 
yellow and black book fitted the case bet- 
ter, he decided on that. ‘There were 
clothes and cloth to make clothes, and for 
Pollie there was a great green glass 
breast-pin that had for weeks been teasing 
Manuel Lopez to buy it. Having found 
some one to whom he dared to give it, he 
bought it as quickly as he could. 

The day after the burial, Charles 
Wooton, the pastor of the one small 
church, sat in his bare study, writing to 
his old chum. He recounted the events 
of the preceding days, and said, “While 
we were gathered to do the last things for 
James Barton, Long Jim was driving with 
the children. ‘The boys say that he has not 
been near Bill’s, and I heard him say as 
I passed the house an hour ago, ‘No, not 
to-night, boys. The kids are kind o’ lone- 
some, and I’ve promised to tell them *bout 
when I was a youngster.’ It’s all so 


strange—this life here—these people. Yet, 
dear old Paul, I feel to-night as if I had 
been in Bethlehem, and as if I had been 
walking in the radiance of the Star.” 
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ONO-NO-KOMACHI--THE JAPANESE . 
POETESS 


Fragments of a Romantic Biography 


BY MADAME YUKIO OZAKI 


(All rights reserved by the author.) 


Mme. Ozaki, the author of the story, written especially for this issue of the Over- 
land Monthly, has made for herself a world-wide reputation as a writer of Japanese 
folk stories. She has contributed for some years to the leading magazines, her latest 
book being “Warriors of Old Japan and Other Stories,” which, like her contribution 
to the Overland Monthly, is exquisitely illustrated by Japanese artists. Mrs. Ozaki 
is the wife of the present Mayor of Tokyo. 
possessed of a literary style peculiar to herself, but at the same time ranks well with | 
the best of the foreign authors who have attempted to picture Japanese Itfe. 


She was educated in England, and is 
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NO-NO-KOMACHI lived in the 
Fujiwara or Heian Period 
(800-200) marked by the as- 
cendancy of the great Fujiwara 

family, the peacefulness of the times and 
the flourishing of a new national art and 
culture. To this era belongs the develop- 
ment of pure Japanese literature—born of 
woman’s genius—not man’s, for while the 
scholars confined themselves, with a fash- 
ionable affectation, to the study and writ- 
ing of Chinese, despising their native lan- 
guage as effeminate, the women preserved 
it in the lighter literature belonging to 
the domain of belles lettres with a purity 
and elegance which have since been at 
once “the model and despair of later 
writers.”* 

This was, indeed, the great era of Jap- 
anese romanticism and feminine literature 
distinguished from all that has come after 
by its refinement and delicacy. Nature, the 
domestic affections and love were the 
themes that inspired them. 

According to Count Okuma this was the 
Golden Age of woman. The Empress 
who enjoyed in some senses greater power 
than her Imperial Consort, was surrounded 


r es atow, irans. Asiatic ety. 


by clever and accomplished women, who 


had an ample share of authority. This . 


fact gave all the greater motive to the de- 
velopment of Japanese literature and to 
the encouragement of its productions. 
Just as Homer, Dante and Shakespeare 
are worshiped by later European writers, 
so the Heian authorities are esteemed and 
studied by all modern literary people. Ki- 
no-tsurayuki (mentioned -later) wrote his 
famous diary in Japanese because he ‘knew 
his Chinese would help him little in gain- 
ing power in the court where women exer- 
cised supreme influence.* 

Three names stand out above the rest, 
Murasaki Shikibu, a court lady, author 
of the great classical novel: “Genji-mono- 
gatari,” and SEI SHONAGON, Lady in 
Waiting to the Empress, a Japanese 
Madame Scudery, author of “Makura-No- 
Soshi” (a Pillow Miscellany), and ONO- 
NO KOMACHLI, the subject of this paper, 
“the great sad poet whose life exemplifies 
the loves and sorrows of that refined and 
voluptuous epoch.” ** 

To the lovers of Japanese romance and 
literature there is no more thrilling name 


*Count Okuma before the Ladies’ Tokyo Club. 
**Ideals of the Hast, by Kakuzo Okakura. 
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than that of ONO-NO-KOMACHI, a wo- 
man who lived about the end of the ninth 
century of Western reckoning. It is cer- 
tain that she flourished during the reigns 
of the Emperors Ninmiyau, Montoku and 
Seiwa, A. D. 834 to 880. 

The critics have selected her as one of 
The Hundred Celebrated Poets (Hyaku- 
nin Isshu), and again when the Hundred 
were sifted down to a superlative six (6) 
of high excellence, Komachi is the only 
woman who takes a place in this rare com- 
pany. 

Her career was like one of those wonder- 
ful comets which flash into the heavens 
no one can tell whence. We are startled 


by their sudden coming, awed and daz- 


. zled by their brilliancy, then left ,to won- 
der at their vanishing as mysterfous and 
unaccountable as their appearance. 

So this remarkable woman, surprised, 
captivated and then left the world she mys- 
tified, to the memory of her beauty, her 
triumphs and her genius. It has never 
ceased to lament and deplore the miserable 
old age and obscure death to which her 
pride condemned her. 

Her early life is shrouded in obscurity. 
Even the family to which she belonged is 
not accurately known. According to one 
opinion she was the grand-daughter of 
Ono-No-Takamura, a renowned statesman 
and litterateur, and the daughter of Ono- 
No-Yoshisada, governor of the province 
of Dewa. That she came of good family, 
however, is certain, from the fact that she 
had a standing at a court, the highest am- 
bition of aristocratic ladies of the day, 
where she figured in the learned assem- 
blies of poet and literary dilettante called 
together by the Emperor for the express 
purpose of composing poems. The learn- 
ing and refinement of the age was in real- 
ity confined to the court, and the narrow 
circle which surrounded it. 

Ono-No-Komachi soon became famous. 
Her natural ability developed and pol- 
ished by the requirements—to which she 
must have ambitiously responded—of the 
exalted set to which she belonged produced 
a gracefully cultured woman. Her un- 
rivaled beauty gave her the adoration of 
all who saw her and her talent, her wit, 
and her poems won the esteem and ad- 
miration of her country. For perhaps in 
no other nation in the world are the arts 


of good letter writing, verse making and 
classical reading—and this was what com- 
posed a woman’s education in olden times 
—amore esteemed than they were in Japan 
and still are. In the Heian epoch we 
learn that “a man estimated the con- 
jugal qualities of a young lady by 
her skill in finding scholarly similes 
and her perception of the cadence 
of words. If indeed a woman was so for- 
tunate as to acquire a reputation for 
learning she possessed a@ certificate of uni- 
versal virtue and amiability.”* 

It is pleasant to contemplate Komachi 
as she first appeared before her world in 
the early flush of youth, radiant with 
beauty and talent and the sparkle of wit 
and charm. ‘The world. to which she be- 
longed was as remote as the poetical im- 
agery of the age termed it—“above the 
clouds.” 

The tranquility of the times within and 
without the country lulled the court into 
a reverie of luxury and idleness. The as- 
cendancy of the Military Class now began 
as the real power of Government slipped 
from the Emperor whose time was spent 
in effeminate pleasures and intellectual 
dissipation and the elaboration of  eti- 
aquette and ceremonious trifles. Spring 
brought its days of herb gathering and 
flower-viewing, summer its reunions at 
daybreak to watch the convolvulus unfold, 
the lotus burst, its firefly hunts in the 
warm, soft evenings, autumn its moonlight 
picnics on the water, its leisurely strolls 
under the reddening maple trees, winter, 
its boat rides to see the “silver world” of 
snow. And all these sentimental and aes- 
thetic meetings were made occasions for 
poetical composition, which was one of the 
chief pastimes of the court, where cour- 
tiers, noblemen, savants and beautifully 
robed and daintily painted court ladies as- 
sembled to take part. 

Presiding over this select coterie at 
these poetical gatherings, on a dais behind 
fine bamboo curtains elaborately hung with 
silken cords and tassels, beholding all be- . 
neath him, yet unbeholden of any, sat the 
Emperor in the regal pomp and imposing 
dignity of his sacred state, listening, ap- 
proving, judging and awarding as the con- 
test proceeded, keenly interested in the 


*Japan, its History, Arts and Literature, by 
Captain Brinkley. 
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Ono No Komachi, the Japanese poet of the ninth century. 
“The flowers fade, ‘tis true, yet the changing of thewr colors foretell their end; 
But love, the flower of the human heart, in life, that may be withered ere tt gives 


sign.” 
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various productions on the theme he had 
himself set. Competitors were paired, the 
umpire named, stanzas read, criticisms 
passed—the merits or demerits of certain 
poems discussed, battles of rivalry fought 
—the winner declared. 

In such a society gallantry was sure to 
gain ground, and we are told that the men 
were ever ready to carry on sentimental 
adventures and the ladies were not dis- 
posed to discourage them. The declara- 
tion of passion was masked in poetical 
symbolism and courtship effected through 
the exchanging of verse and flowers. Yet 
in spite of the weakening excess to which 
all this tended, elegance and refinement 
became a cult and literature a power which 
has never since declined. 

In this age of lax morality, Ono-No- 
Komachi is credited with keeping un- 
stained from the least breath of suspicion 
or scandal the mirror of maiden virtue. 
Many were the suitors that wooed her, but 
all in vain. She appears to have been 
unmoved by all their prayers and en- 
treaties, though she wrote exquisitely fresh 
and delightfully touching love lyrics at 
the poetical gatherings of the court. 


“Yumeji ni wa 
Ashi mo yasumezu 
Kayoedomo 
Utsutsu ni hito me 
Mishi koto wa aradzu.” 


“Though in my dreams my feet never 
resting, I follow, 

I court thee, yet in my waking visions, 
alas, not even 

A.glimpse of thee is ever vouchsafed to 
me.” 


“Aki no yo mo 
Na no mi narikeri 

.Au to ieba 
Kotozo tomo naku 
Akenuru mono wo.” 


“Oh, only in name is the autumn night 

long, 
For when we two meet, ere we speak, ere 

we know, 

It is dawn.” 

Some say that it was her ambition that 
hardened her heart—that she aspired to be 
the favorite of the Emperor. This idea 


however, seems to me to be the mere sur- 
mise of those who have tried to interpret 
her romantic life. There is nothing to 
authorize it in the many stories relating 
to Ono-No-Komachi, which tradition has 
preserved for us. May she not have had 
some early love or disappointment and re- 
mained faithful to its memory in her 
forced renunciation of it. It would surely 
not be far fetched to put such an interpre- 
tation upon such of her poems as these: 


“Utatane ni* 
Koishiki toki wa 
Nubatamano 
Yumecho mono wa 
Tanomi someteki.” 


“Qne day while longing for my love, I 


fell asleep, and lo, there he was in a dream, 


since then my certain hope is placed on 
fleeting dreams.” 


“Omoitsutsu 
Nurebaya hito no 
Miyetsuran 
Yume to shiriseba 
Samazara mashi wo.” 


“In a vision he came, when thinking of 
him I lay down to sleep—had I known it 
was but a dream, never from that dream 
would I have awakened.” 


“Ttosemete 
Koishiki toki wa 
Nubatamano 
Yoru no koromo wo 
Kayeshi tezo nuru.”: 


“Oft my longings overcame me, what 
then is left me but to reverse my coverlet 
to conjure up a vision of the beloved.”* 


One man, however, whose ardor and per- 
sistence, no coldness, no refusal could 
damp, has won immortality for himself 
by the glory of his wooing and has made 
all hearts vibrate since with the sorrow 


*Utatane, a nap or doze. It is a word never 
used to describe the regular sieep at night. 


*This is a quaint old 
that if one reverse the night robe or the cover- 
let one will be rewarded with a dream of the 
beloved during sleep. This recalls the English 
tradition that if a girl puts on one of her gar- 
ments inside out in the morning she is sure to 
meet her lover during the course of the day. 
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Kayo Komacht, or the courting of Komachi by General Fukakusa. 
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of his story. -His lamp was lit and his 
loins girded with determined purpose. 
Ono-No-Komachi wearied with his im- 
portunity—it is said—and hoping to rid 
herself of this too faithful lover at last 


told General Fukakusa that she would 


marry him provided that he was ready to 
prove that the sincerity of his devotion 
was equal to his profession of it. How 
the brave General’s heart must have leapt 
at these words, and how eagerly he must 
have waited for those that followed. For 
one hundred nights he must walk to her 
house in all weathers. If he failed once 
he must lose all chance of winning her. 
She would take no excuse. So she de- 
creed. 

General Fukakusa loved the beautiful 
and learned lady so much that he thought 
nothing of the task she laid upon him. 
Willingly he performed for ninety-nine 
nights out of the hundred. Harder and 
harder had the pilgrimage to the Shrine 
of Beauty become, for winter had begun, 
and snow lay deep on the ground. The 
last, the hundredth night came—midnight 


passed, but the snow lay untrodden in 


Ono-No-Komachi’s garden—the silence 
under the stars was unbroken by the 
voice of Fukakusa pleading for permission 
to lay his head on the wooden dais which 
supported the shafts of her bullock cart, 
which had served him as a pillow for 
ninety-nine long nights. . 

The next day he was found dead in the 
snow. He had died on his way to her 
the very night which was to have ended 
his arduous probation and to have given 
him the prize he had striven so hard to 
win. 

How one wishes to make the past 
speik? As the passionate lover sank at 
last on his cold death bed, was it granted 
him in the strange foresight that comes 
with death. to know that Ono-No-Ko- 


machi would wed noother man? Did his 


spirit pass in a rapturous vision of win- 
ning her in some future existence, when 


her proud will conquered by the infinite 


pathos of his youth, lost for love of her, 
she would open her arms to him as the 
lotus flower with a burst unfolds its night- 


sealed petals to the kiss of the morning 


sun? 
With a true great love no woman may 
‘gamble with impunity, and ONO-NO-KO- 


MACHT had played with and lost beyond 
recall a faithful. heart. Was it now that 
she woke to the vanity of the world—now 
that her soul was pierced through with 
the melancholy which bedims her poems, 
for with those short, emotional utterances 
there always comes an accompaniment— 
the minor melody of falling tears. What 
can be more wistfully or hopelessly sad 
than this, for instance: 


“Wabi nureba 
Mi wo ukikusa no 

Ne wo tayete 
Sasau midzu araba 
Inan to zo omou.” 


“Overwhelmed with loneliness and dis- 

appointment, I am now as a drifting weed 

on the face of the waters. Why should 

I not float away with the current of the 
stream that invites?” 


Suddenly and without warning she van- 
ishes from the world. After this, what 
became of her, where she lived, or where 
she died is a matter only of tradition. 
Merely in name does the court’s darling 
and pride live on, for her noble qualities 
and the excellence of her mind, the tender 
sadness of her poems, even more than her 
beauty, had engraven her memory on the 
hearts of all who had ever known or seen 
or even heard of her. Her verses adorn 
the pages of all authologies and delight 
and puzzle the reader to this day. 

There are several episodes in the life of 
KOMACHT popularly believed which have 
been for eenturies the inspiration of many 
a poem and picture and the subject not 
only of the old classical dramas or NO 
dances. but also of the Gidayu or Joruri, 
the more modern and _ popular lyrical 
drama. In Japanese art, too, are these 
tales often told. In carvings, in ivory 
Netsuke, on sword guards, indeed wherever 
a motif of decoration is needed, KOMA- 
CHII appears again and again. More 
effectually, more potently than any his- 
tory or biography, these lyric, artistic and 
dramatic cameos carry on her name from 
generation to generation and keep alive 
the wonderful and immutable impression 
she left upon the heart of her country. 
These anecdotes are typical of the woman 
as an unrelenting beauty, as a celebrated 
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poet who could move heaven by her verse, 
as a triumphant competitor, and last and 
saddest and strangest of all as the deso- 
late old beggar. 

They are named respectively: 

KAYOI KOMACHI 

AMA-GOI KOMACHI 

SOSHI ARAI KOMACHI 

SEKIDERA KOMACHI or SOTOBA 
KOMACHI. 

KAYOI KOMACHI means the “Court- 
ing of KOMACHI.” This picture illus- 
trates the story of the ardent and fatal 
wooing of the General Fukakusa, de- 
scribed above. A handsome warrior dressed 
in a straw coat and large mushroom hat is 
depicted baitling with the driving snow 
and winter wind, while away in the dis- 
tance the graceful curves of a Japanese 
roof break the white perspective. That is 
the home of his love, ONO-NO KOMA- 
CHI. 

AMA-GOI- KOMACHI means KOMA- 
CHI praying for rain. - 

In this picture a beautiful woman 
dressed in gorgeous robes is standing in 
the open. Her raven tresses fall in a 
long sweep back from her forehead over 
her shoulders in the fashion of aristo- 
cratic ladies of that day. Her long, pale 
oval face shows us the ideal of Japanese 
feminine beauty of the Heian epoch. As 
she stands there she is the embodiment of 
passionless beauty and exalted dignity. 

Slowly ONO-NO-KOMACHI lifts the 
scroll heavenwards, and as she bows her 
lovely head in an attitude of beseechment 
she repeats her poem-prayer aloud. 

According to tradition Heaven vouch- 
safed her an answer at once. 

Before she finishes reading the poem, 
the longed-for rain falls. We can imagine 
the jubilation of the poor farmers, and 
with what reverence and thankfulness 
they prostrate themselves before her as she 
passes on her way back. More than ever 
is she the idol of the land, and the hom- 
age that is rendered her from prince’s 
palace and peasant’s hut amounts almost 
to worship. 

SOSHI-ARAI-KOMACHI. This is 
the third anecdote. SOSHI means “a 
book or manuscript,” ARAI means “wash- 


ing;” SOSHI-ARAI-KOMACHL  there- 


fore.signifies “KOMACHI” washing the 
The story as told 


in the NO is this. 


The Emperor, as us- 
ual, has set the subject for one of the 


poetical competitions at court, and the 
evening before the literary tournament in 
the Palace KOMACHTI is sitting in her 
room composing aloud. Kuronushi, her 
envious rival, sneaks into her garden, over- 
hears the poem, and knows it to be better 
than his. He determines this time to 
prevent her from winning the laurels. 

The next day the assembly of poets and 
literati meet in the Imperial Palace in 
the Seiryoden Hall. The Emperor pre- 
sides and appoints KI-NO-TSURAY- 
UKI, the poet laureate, umpire, who, af- 
ter reading the poems submitted by all 
present declares KOMACHI’S to be the 
best. 

Kuronushi then says that KOMACHI 
is guilty of flagrant plagiarism, that the 
poem which she has passed off as her own 
is to be found in the MANYOSHU* un- 
der the section of summer, and to prove 
his statement he produces the old auth- 
ology. 

KOMACHL asks to see the book. She 
sees that Kuronushi has himself basely in- 
serted her poem, for the ink in which it 
is written is fresh. She asks permission 
to wash the page. The Emperor consent- 
ing, water is brought in a lacquer bowl. As 
KOMACHI immerses the page, the dis- 
honestly inserted lines wash away, leaving 
the older hieroglyphics clear and bold. 
KOMACHI then holds the book up to the 
Emperor. She is vindicated beyond all 
doubt. Imagine the interest of the learned 
group around the poet, the breathless 
silence as she proceeded to clear herself— 
the shame and chagrin of her detractor. 

The fourth and last theme is called SO- 
TOBA-KOMACHI* and represents KO- 
MACHLI in her decline and old age. She is 
supposed as a mendicant beggar at the age 
of one hundred to have roved about the 
Seki district, and to have been seen and 
interviewed by several priests. Here the 
once famous poetess is depicted sitting for- 
lorn by the wayside in a single tattered 
cotton gown. Her hair is white, her face 


*MANYOSHU. Collection called “‘Ten Thou- 
sand Leaves,’’ an ancient authology of the 
Nara Period containing poems of the seventh 
and eighth centuries, completed in the ninth. 


*4 SOTOBA is a long, narrow wooden tablet 


‘inscribed with a text from the Buddhist acttp- 
e 


ture and set up near a grave to please t 
spirit of the departed. 
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wrinkled, her limbs withered, her back 
bent with the weight of years. Who can 
believe that this pitiable creature was ever 
the wonderful KOMACHI the joy of an 
Emperor’s court, the darling of the capi- 
tal. Even to this day “as lovely as ONO- 
NO-KOMACHI” means a superbly beau- 
tiful woman. Of all the radiant loveli- 
ness, of all the pride and glory of her 
queenly youth nothing remains but this. 

Whatever the cause, whether it were dis- 
appointment in love, or weariness of life, 
or remorse for the death of her suitor (for 
* which either her heartlessness or coquetry 


was great in her desolation: she accepted 
no palliation as a smaller spirit would have 
done. She hid her sorrow from the world 
and went forth alone to the bitterness of 
the wilderness she had so wantonly made 
for herself. 

She had been a gambler with life and 
love—-perhaps even a “poseuse,” in the 
golden setting of that brilliant dilettante 
throng, threading pearls of song and 
holding the sentimental rosary up to ad- 
miration, even to an Emperor’s sight. 
Henceforth divesting herself of everything, 
she embraced absolute poverty and sim- 
plicity, and with her face towards the 
grave, she journeyed out a solitary pil- 
grimage in the wastes of life. Her re- 
nunciation is complete, its mystery more 
complete. Silence now takes the place 
of rippling notes of verse—penance of 
pleasure, the Buddhist rosary of prayer of 
her chain of song. Keen must the an- 
guish have been which quickened the deli- 
cate court beauty to the amazing strength 
of this tremendous change from which 
she never once turned back—though we 
know from her own lips that she remem- 
bered the past. 

For several years all trace of her was 
lost. At last mews was brought to the 
Court of KOMACHI’s whereabouts. The 
Emperor Yozei-in, evidently anxious to 
know something of the lost heroine, sent 
a court Minister, Yuki-Iye by name, to 
her with this poem: 


“Kumono uye wa 
Arishi mukashi ni 
Kawaranedo 
Michi tamadare no 
Uchi ya yukashiki?” 


were answerable) ONO-NO-KOMACHI | 
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“Above the clouds 
It is as it was in the days of old 
Unchangéd still 
Have you no fond yearning to see once 
more 
Behind the ‘Jewel-screen ?’ ” 


And ONO-NO-KOMACHI answered 
by changing one syllable—one Japanese 
letter—of the original. The slight altera- 
tion thus made converting the interroga- 
tive verse into an answer in the affirma- 
tive. 


*‘Kumono uye wa 
Arishi mukashi ni 
Kawaredomo 
Mishi tamadare no 
Uchizo yukashiki.” 


“Above the clouds 
It is as it was in the days of old 
Unchangéd still 
I yearn once more to see behind the 
‘Jewel screen.’ ” 


The picture, like the poem, is entitled 
OMU-KOMACHI or PARROT-KOMA- 
CHI, because in her reply she repeated, as 
a parrot does, word for word (with the ex- 
ception of one syllable) the Emperor’s 

m. 

No life could so aptly manifest the 
truth of the favorite and dominate tenet 
of Buddhism, or preach to so much pur- 
pose the priest’s pessimistic inculcation 
of the illusion and impermanency of 
human existence, the pitiful transitoriness 
of all things earthly. In the temple of 
Kinkakuji (the Golden Pavilion) in Ky- 
oto the traveler is shown to this day a 
very- realistic and horrible representation 
of the progress of ONO-NO-KOMA- 
CHI’S decline. The figure of the wo- 
man poet arrayed in magnificent court 
dress is painted at the head of the KA- 
KEMONO and down the long scroll vari- 
ous stages of her decay are shown, till 
finally she dies in the field, and her body is 
torn to pieces and devoured by wild dogs. 
The last picture in the series is that of 
a tomb. 

How eloquent are these tales and pic- 
tures, divided into two periods of such 
utter contrast, the fame and brilliance of 
her: youth emphasizing the obscurity and 
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desolation of her old age. What light and 
then what darkness! What glory and 
then what gloom! 

In the Kokinshu or “Collection of Odes 
ancient and modern” are to be found many 
poems of ONO-NO-KOMACHI. This 
collection is the work of Ki-no-tsurayuki, 
a poet and litterateur, who flourished dur- 
ing the tenth century. His famous pre- 
face to the Kokinshu was written in 922. 
“Tt has to this day a reputation of being 
the “ne plus ultra” of elegance in style. 
Later literature is full of allusions to it, 
and it has served as the model for count- 
less similar essays. It is interesting as 
the first attempt to discuss such a philo- 
sophical question as the nature of poetry 
in a thoughtful spirit.”* 

In this preface, Tsurayuki says that 
ONO-NO-KOMACHTI has feeling in her 
poems, but little vigor. She is like a 
lovely woman who is suffering from ill- 
health, and then he adds reflectively that 
want of vigor is only natural in a woman ‘s 
poetry. It is in this preface that he 
places her, the only woman, among the six 
best poets of Japan. Mabuchi, a later 
critic (1679-1769), places her above all 
other female writers of verse. 

What Sainte Beuve said of Alfred de 
Musset may be applied to KOMACHI, 
though the two lives have no other simili- 
tude. 

“When coming face to face with pleas- 
ure at some festive gathering,” or flower 
viewing KOMACHI ‘“‘was never  capti- 
vated by the smiling surface; in her in- 
ward deep reflection she would seek the 
sadness and bitterness underlying it all; 
apparenily abandoning herself to the joys 
of the moment, she would murmur in- 
wardly so as to enhance the very flavor of 
enjoyment, that it was only a fleeting sec- 
ond that could never be recalled. In every- 
thing she sought a stronger and more 
acute sensation in harmony with the tone 
of her own mind.” 


“Tro miyede 
Utsuro mono wa 
Yo no naka no 
Hito no kokoro no 
Hana ni zo arikeru.” 


“The flowers fade, ’tis true, yet by the 
_ changing of their colors foretell their end, 


but love, the flower of the numan heart— 
in life—that may be withered ere it gives 


a sign.” 


“Hana no iro wa 
Utsuri ni kerina 
Itadzurani 
Wagami yoni furu 
Nagame seshimani.” 


“Color of the flower 
Has already passed away 
While on trivial things 
Vainly I have set my gaze. 
In my journey through 
world.””* 


the 


There is a double play of meaning 
throughout this poem. “Furu” means not 
only the falling of rain, but also “fad- 
ing away” or “growing old” or “‘passing,” 
while “Nagame” means not only to gaze 
but also sounds like “long rains” —“naga- 
ame”’—which ruin the cherry blossoms. 
Thus the poet identifies her beauty with 
that of the flowers or cherry blossoms 
(hana is used for both), and the com- 
parison drawn is between the uncon- 
scious change in the hue of the flowers 
and the idle slipping away of the life of 
the writer while her mind was set on the 
vanities of the world. One of the great- 
est literary authorities, Moto Ori Nobu- 
naga says that in the ancient language, 
“vo ni furu,” which in the above transla- 
tion is rendered as “passing through the 
world,” meant “love passages” or love 
conversations, so that according to Mot 
Ori N obunaga her beauty faded while she 
was absorbed in the pre-occupation of 
some love affair. 

It need hardly be said that the poem is 
a reflection on the vanity of life, where 
the poet uses the ephemeral flowers as a 
symbol of beauty. 

Great as is the worship with which the 
names of such heroes and nation-makers 
as Hideyoshi and Iyeyasu are handed 
down to posterity that which enshrines 
the memory of ONO-NO KOMACHTI is 
as great in its degree though different in 
quality. It is as immutable as it is im- 
mortal. Only an unhappy, fragile and 


*Aston’s Japanese Literature. 


*Pro. Clay Macaulay’s translation 
Society translations. 


Asiatic 


beautiful woman, she has left an impress 
on the sentiment of her country that will 
never pass away. 


N. B.—It is to be noted that women in old 
Japan held a high position. It was the intro- 
duction of Buddhism and Confucianism from 
China which depreciated women. The great an- 
cestress of the Emperor, Amaterasu, the Sun- 
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Goddess, is the centre of the Shinto religion. 
Jingo Kogo, an Empress, first conquered Korea 
and opened up the introducfion of Korean and 
Chinese civilizations. The Heian authoresses 
mentioned in this paper created Japanese lit- 
erature, and later on in the wonderful and 
military Kamakura epoch, it was a woman, the 
widow of the Shogun Yoritomo, the Nun Sho- 
n. the great Masako, who on the death of her 
usband, ruled Japan, at the most turbulent 
period of its history, for twenty-five years. 


PRINCE HIROBUNI ITO 


BY AN ADMIRER 


Prince Hirobuni Ito was assassinated at Harbin in Manchuria on the morning 
of October 26th. He had gone to Harbin, traveling through Manchuria and vis- 
iting the scenes of the great struggle between Japan and Russia for the specific 
purpose, it is believed, of meeting there the Russian Minister of Finance, M. Ko- 
kovtzov, with regard to the strengthening of the entente between Japan and Rus- 
sia and a general understanding as between Russia, Japan and China as to the 
future of Manchuria. Immediately after leaving the special train which had con- 
veyed him to Harbin, where he had conferred for a few minutes with the Russian 
Minister, who came to the platform to meet him, Prince Ito was shot down by a 
man who stepped close to him, and, before he could be prevented, fired six shots. 
Three bullets took effect, two entering the lungs and one the abdomen of the vic- 
tim.’ Prince Ito died twenty minutes after the attack. His assassin was arrested 
and handed over by the Russian authorities to Japanese jurisdiction. This itself was 
a significant, immediate effect of the assassination of Prince Ito, and perhaps indica- 
tive of the course Russia intended to follow, notwithstanding assertions of the in- 
tention of both Russia and Japan to claim rights in Manchuria not taken into 
consideration at the time of the making of the Portsmouth treaty. 

Hirobuni Ito was 69 years of age at the time of his death; he represented more 
thoroughly the democracy of Japan than any other living man. Born an humble 
villager, hardly to be reckoned even among the Samurai class, he rose purely by 
his own abilitves to the highest position wm the land outside of royalty and princes 
of the blood. He was the friend and advisor of the Emperor himself; he was the 
idol of the people; he was the uncrowned king of Korea; he was the best-known 
statesman in the Far East, both at home and abroad; he had earned and won the re- |} 
spect and the confidence of his Emperor, of his people and of the Chancellories of 
Europe and America. His death was a source of world-wide sorrow and an ‘nes- 
timable loss to his country. 

There is no evidence, however, notwithstanding predictions to the contrary, that 
his death has caused any change wm the policies of Japan either at home or 
abroad; in fact, assurances have been given by the Premier and the Elder States- 
men (sent out, there is reason to believe, by request of the Emperor himself) that 
the-spirit of Ito still lives in Japan, and the wishes of the aged statesman will be 
taken into consideration for a long time to come, certainly while the present gen- 
eration continues.—EDITOR OVERLAND Mon'rHty. 


eans I intend to devote my entire abilities. 
and in their interest to control Korea.” 


are the vultures who have fed 
‘upon the entrails of the people 
It is for the ten million of the 


OR THE NOBLES and gentry 
of Korea I care nothing; they 


of Korea. 


mass of the poor and down-trodden Kor- 


A small, grizzled, plain man, almost 
ugly, uttered this significant sentence,.one 
morning in September some two years and 
three months ago. As he spoke he grew, 
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until Ito assumed the size of Ito in deal- 
ing with men and with things. It was 
no smiling utterance; on the contrary, 
there was a grim set of the jaw, and the 
eyes narrowed down almost to slits. The 
depth of feeling was quite apparent, but 
impossible to plumb, as is always the case 
in dealing with the people of his country ; 
in fact on this occasion more feeling was 
shown than is usual, but Ito (then not a 
Prince,by half an hour), had grasped the 
whole situation of Korea, and the man, 
himself of the common people, now a no- 
ble and a gentleman by title and by rank, 
showed the sympathy he felt for the mass. 

The utterance was made on the morn- 
ing Marquis Ito was about to become a 
Prince; before the conversation was over 
he was summoned to the presence of his 
Emperor to receive the last and highest 
reward in the gift of a grateful monarch. 

Through thirty years at least it may be 
said that the hand of Ito had done the 
tracing of the destiny of Japan. 

Always a man for peace and a man of 
peace, he carried on his body the marks 
of war and wounds earned in the upward 
struggle of his country. It was not a 


meteoric career, for the man, worn, griz-. 


zled and gray, was nigh on to three score 
years and ten. He was no carpet knight or 
courtier; he never bent .the pregnant 
hinges of the knee to monarch or million- 
aire, but with one set purpose, the advance- 
ment of Japan and the betterment of the 
people, -he had moved through the youth 
and the prime of life to virile old age un- 
daunted by the opposition and always 
thrilled with the joy of battle against 
heavy odds, if those odds stood in the 
pathway of his ambitions for his country 
and his people. 

As I sat across the table from him on 
that memorable morning, two years ago, 
and as the Resident General of Korea, 
the ruler of that country, in fact, spoke, 
I looked back over the years of his his- 
tory and realized that the day of the 
nobles and the gentry of Korea, who had 
wallowed in wealth produced by others, 
was at an end. 

Ito proposed to regenerate Korea, and 
in the regeneration of Korea, corruption, 
dishonesty, graft and all the other abomi- 
nations of the past four hundred years 
» would, if this little man could but have 


the years and the strength to carry out 
his object, be swept away and forgotten. 
Before him lay the sunshine of hope for 
ten million people, now in their darkest 
hour. He found them hopeless and sunk 
in the absolute apathy of despair. Up 
in Seoul a dissolute court reveled in what 
they were pleased to term luxuries and 
squandered the poor yen earned by the 
women, the children and the old men of 
Korea, that their Emperor might revel 
oa their nobles and their gentry feed 
well. 

Ito was looking back himself as he spoke 
of the vultures. He had known a time 
when things looked very dark indeed ‘for 
the poorer people of Japan. Perhaps he 
was at the moment back in the obscure vil- 
lage of Chosu, with a mother bent with 
age and worn with work and travail; he 
had seen that darkest hour and he had seen 
the dawn. Now an Emperor had sent 
him to Korea, there to rule a people and 
there, while adding to the safety of Japan, 
to bring hope and some degree of happi- 
ness to the homes of the ten million peo- 
ple of whom he had just spoken. 

This was just two years and one month 
before he fell gasping upon the platform 
of Harbin, and his life’s work was over. 
He had died for Korea, willingly, prob- 
ably gratefully, for he had not died before 
his object had been accomplished. 

It was no new thing for Ito to warn a 
physician that bandages might be needed 
at any moment; at other crises and at 
other times in Japan, when working and 
fighting for the advancement of the mass 
of the people (not for the nobles and gen- 
try of Japan) this little man had gone in 
danger of his life. For years the pistol 
of the assassin had been held pointed at 
his heart and he knew it; as he rose each 
day he knew it might be his last, and he 
made no secret of it, but rather made jest 
and spoke lightly of the danger. 

The man who killed him will go to his 
just reward, only as a result of the law 
that says “an eye for an eye, a tooth for 
a tooth, a life for a life.” That is an ex- 
act law, but the spirit and the actual hand 
that pointed the ~ that robbed Japan 
of Prince Ito in the flesh was not the hand 
of a man avenging a country’s wrongs, 
for his country had no wrongs to avenge 
upon Hirobuni Ito. The hand that pointed 


Prince H. Ito.—Prince Ito was killed by an assassin, a Korean, while on a visit to 
Manchuria. This photograph of Prince Ito is taken in the uniform of Resident 
General of Korea. 
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the pistol was held in place by the venge- 
ful influence of those who had been 
robbed of their opportunities, and the eye 
' that passed over the muzzle to the sight 
of the revolver was the vengeful eye of the 
vulture that had fed upon the entrails of 
the common people of Korea for the last 
400 years and which now, starving, dis- 
credited and desperate, sought and found 
its vengeance in the body of its greatest 
enemy and of Korea’s best friend. 

Hirobuni Ito was the man who gave 
Japan a constitution. True, the Emperor 
signed it and the Emperor consented to it, 
but Ito drew it up. There are men now 
living in Japan who will tell you of the 
morning the constitution was actually 
‘ signed; it was a tense moment in the his- 
tory of Japan. The life of each man con- 
cerned was not worth many minutes’ 
purchase. ‘The constitution was signed be- 
tween the hours of midnight and of dawn, 
and the moment it was signed, soldiers 
sprang to attention and ran the cartridges 
home in the breech of their rifles. Ito 
won for Jupan her present standing in 
the*comity of nations. 

It may not be generally known, but 
nevertheless it is a fact that Ito was not 
the name under which the dead Prince 
came into this world. His first name was 
Shunsuke, and his parents were villagers. 
As an orphan he was adopted into the fam- 
ily of Juzo Ito, a Samurai of the Chosu 
clan. He was a student, and as early as 
1860 commenced the study of English. In 
1863 his first great venture in life gave 
him an insight into the outside world. 
Much had been heard in Japan of the arts 
and crafts and the methods of war in 
England, and there burned in the breast 
of the boy a desire to see other lands and 
other people, and see those things he had 
read about. He undertook to go to Eng- 
land: the law of the land imposed the 
penalty of death upon any Japanese who 
went abroad, but Ito, even thus early, did 
not put his life in the balance where he 
believed his act would be to the benefit of 
his country. It is a long story. The 
chosen companion of the young Ito 
was the present Marquis inouye, and 
the two set about to discover a way to 
evade watchful authorities and to have 
themselves smuggled out of Japan. It 
would not do, perhaps, to tell who it was 


and what foreigner acted as go-between ; 
he now lives in Tokyo, an old man, re- 
spected of all, and he, knowing Ito for 
forty years, loved him and respected him. 
Anyhow. it may be stated that the well 
known house of Jardine, Matheson & Co., 
then the princeling merchants of the Far 
East, was selected as the agent, and Ito 
and Inouye were smuggled aboard a 
steamer bound for Shanghai. They boarded 
the steamer at Yokohama, having that 
same afternoon cut themselves away from 
tradition and from custom. The two 
swords of the Samurai had been bestowed 
for safe-keeping among friends without 
any information being given as to the 
reason; their queues were cut off, and 
adopting the disguise of the despised mer- 
chant, the boys entered Yokohama. Ar- 
rived in Yokohama, the captain refused to 
take them on board, having discovered at 
the last moment that it was against the 
law to smuggle Japanese out of the land. 
The story has it that Ito and Inouye 
solved the problem in true Samurai man- 
ner; the interview between the captain 
and the young men occurred, it is said, in 
one of the waiting rooms of Jardine, Math- 
eson & Co.’s building in Yokohama. When 
the captain refused to take the men, Ito, 
who had retained his dagger, or short 
sword, drew it and calmly said that both 
he and his companion would there and 
then commit harikari unless they were 
taken on board: they had cut their queues, 
discarded their dress, disposed of their 
swords ; they were disgraced, would be im- 
prisoned and probably executed if they at- 
tempted to return. The captain saw thie 
quandary and yielded. 

The story of the trip to England in the 
light of the personalities of the men, who 
afterwards became the greatest in the land, 
is amusing and of intense interest. ‘The 
story has it that, arriving in Shanghai, 
where money had been left for them, the 
agent understood that Ito and Inouye pre- 
ferred to ship before the mast on a sailing 
vessel, and the young men were according- 
ly shipped as seamen. On their way to 
London they gambled with the sailors and 
were stripped of all their money with the 
exception of one dollar which, arriving in 
London after a hard trip with nothing but 
salt pork and hard tack, Inouye was given 
with which to purchase some food. As 


" 


Prince Ito always laughingly told the 
story, there was a certain sting in it in 
view of the frequent charge of the im- 
morality of the Japanese small merchants. 
Ito says Inouye, unable to speak the lan- 
guage, went up into the small side street 
near the docks, and spying some cakes in 
the window, walked in, produced his dol- 
lar and pointed to the cakes; the woman 
behind the counter put four cakes in a 
bag, gave him the parcel and took the dol- 
lar. They had heard something about the 
high cost of living in England and began 
to realize it. Ito always declared that In- 
ouye only ate one of the cakes, notwith- 
standing the fact that he lost his way on 
getting back to the ship and was taken to 
a police station before he was returned on 
board. Finally, however, the agents of 
Jardine, Matheson & Co. located them and 
they were placed in connection with their 
friends. 

One may imagine if possible the future 
Prince and the future Marquis of Japan 
swabbing the decks under the rope’s end 
of a burly bo’sun of a tea clipper bound 
for London. 

On this occasion they were not long 
away from their native land, for one day 
somebody asked Ito where he came from; 
he replied from Chosu, whereupon his 
questioner showed him a copy of the Lon- 
don Times, in which an account was given 
of the action of the Chosu forts in firing 
upon a steamer, and shortly afterwards 
upon a French despatch boat, and the 
Netherlands’ man-of-war Medusa. Ito 
and Inouye determined it was time for 
them to return and join their clan—there 
was fighting in sight, Returning to Yo- 
kohama, Ito and Inouye had the same dif- 
ficulty in landing as they had had in go- 
ing aboard. It was here that Ito’s clever- 
ness came in. 

At that time, Sir Rutherford Allcock 
was the British minister, and Ito, 
realizing the difficulty of the long journey 
from Yokohama to Chosu, approached him 
and offered, if taken to Chosu, to secure 
the submission of the clansmen and repara- 
tion for the ae done in firing upon 
the British ship. Allcock agreed, and Ito 
and Inouye were sent on a British war 
ship to.a point where they could best 
reach Chosu. Ito did his best to prevail 


upon his countrymen to submit, but 
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failed. and in September, 1864, the bat- 
teries were attacked and completely de- 
stroyed by the naval forces of Great Brit- 
ain, France and the Netherlands, accom- 
panied by a small steamer representing 
the United States. It was in this con- 
nection that Ito entered into the field of 
diplomacy, and after the treaty opening 
the straits of Shimonoseki he commenced 
his real career, but not before he ran the 
danger of execution for having gone 
abroad ; in this crisis he was saved by the 
influence of a well-known politician of 
the clan. 

In the year 1865 Ito became a ronin, 
that is to say, a detached Samurai, he and 
Inouye having made up their minds that 
the only way to save their country was to 
bring about: foreign complications, and, 
having foresworn allegiance to their clan 
and thereby freed their lord from any re- 
sponsibility, in the year 1865 Inouye and 
Ito, together with other well known men 
now living in Japan, and among the most 
respected by foreigners, planned and car- 
ried out the coup by which the British Le- 
gation was attacked and burned down. 
This affair hastened the downfall of the 
Shogun’s Government, which was the ob- 
ject Inouye and Ito most sought. Then 
came a long period of struggle for exist- 
ence of the feudal lords who were, by the 
skillful diplomacy of Ito, finally quitted 
of their feudal privileges. 

In-the year 1878, the Home Minister, 
Okubo, was assassinated by the adherents 
of Saigo. Ito succeeded him, and in 1881 
Ito, and Ito practically alone, secured from 
the Emperor the imperial edict convoking 
a national assembly in 1890 and granting 
representative Government in Japan. 

After an absence of two years in Amer- 
ica, Ito returned and commenced the work 
of framing the constitution. In this he 
was assisted chiefly by Viscount Inouye 
and Viscount Miyoji Ito, the latter be- 
ing his most confidential - assistant and 
secretary, who to-day has practically taken 
charge of the affairs of the Ito household. 

After 1880 Ito had his first connection 
with Korea in the sense that because of 


Korea he concluded a treaty with Li Hung 


Chang bearing upon Korea, which treaty 
was the eventual cause of the war with 
China, commencing 1894. 

Through the changing periods of Jap- 
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anese politics since 1885 it may safely be 
said that no single move has been made 
without first being approved by Prince 
Ito. Unquestionably he has stood closer to 
the throne in body and in spirit than any 
one man in Japan; not even his old 
political enemy and close personal friend, 
Prince Yamagata, was ever able to get 
within the same distance, or at least to 
find as cordial a reception, though Yama- 
gata unquestionably has the confidence 
and the very high regard of his august 


_master. 


No change has been effected in Japan 
without its element of personal danger to 
the leaders in the movements; it may 
therefore be imagined how frequently this 
small body, containing a big mind, ran 
the risk of the fate which he met on Oc- 
tober 26, 1909. 

So much for the public career of Prince 
Ito. The history of it as it will be writ- 
ten some day will rank with the per- 
sonal history of great statesmen of the 


-werld. Much has been written and more 


has been said of the private life of the 
dead statesman. There will always be 
traducers of the great. The mongrel al- 
ways snaps at the heels of the thorough- 
bred, and Ito, being thoroughbred, 
laughed at traducers. It were better, 
therefore, perhaps, not to repeat any of 
the foul calumnies that have been uttered 
and the aspersions that have heen cast up- 
on the private life of the old man. 


Through all his marvelous career he re-— 


tained his youth, as few men have done. 
There was nothing he loved more than to 
take off the garb of officialdom, and loos- 
ening his collar and unbuttoning his mind 
tell and listen to stories, all with a good 
point, which he loved well, being a man 
of humor. He loved, too, to smoke a 
large black Havana cigar (and there was 


‘no better judge of a cigar in the Far 


East), to drink his whisky and soda, and 


occasionally to indulge in a game of poker’ 


with the boys. ‘Those Westerners who 
thought that the game of poker can be 
plaved only by Americans were liable to 
find themselves mistaken in a midnight 
session with the Prince. No stakes ap- 
palled him, because for money he cared 
not a jot. Nothing amused him more than 
to catch the other fellow in a bluff; it de- 
lighted his very soul and tickled him to 


his toes. For the rest of it, one of the 
most marvelous things about him was the 
strain he could stand in official and pri- 
vate life; official dinners where the wine 
ran freely found him taking his share with 
the best and left him clear-headed and as- 
tute. 

The last public function attended by 
Prince Ito in Japan was given to the In- 
ternational Press Association at the resi- 
dence of ‘the Premier. At this dinner, 
Count Okuma, the Sage of Waseda, old 


_ time friend and political opponent of 


Prince Ito, Count Komura, the Foreign 
Minister and other distinguished men, 
were present. Prince Ito’s rallying of 
Count Okuma and the latter’s prompt re- 
torts were the delight of the table. It 
was a free and easy dinner, and perhaps 
the speeches then made may become his- 
toric. After dinner, Prince Ito, the Presi- 
dent of the Privy Council, friend of the 
Emperor, Prince and greatest man in 
Japan, sat delightedly among a group 
of forty or fifty newspapermen, many of 
whom had in the course of their writings 
attacked him or belonged to the papers 
in opposition, but all of whom loved the 
old man, and there for half an hour-he 
wrote his name and poems (for Ito was 
no mean poet) upon the back and front 
of menu cards, even going so far as to 
cover a silk handkerchief with a poem 
from his pen. 

In the September of two years before, 
Prince Ito had outlined his intentions 
with regard to Korea to the writer of this 
article. What he had outlined—his in- 
tenitions and his promises—had been car- 
ried out and fulfilled in every detail to 
the very letter. He had cared for the 
common people of Korea; he had not 
cared for or been dictated to by the no- 
bles and gentry of Korea; Korea was ‘in 
the course of regeneration and the dawn 
of hope had come. And so on the night 
of this dinner of the International Press 
Association,-\after he had delighted the 
newspaper boys and received thanks, he 
himself, smiling and smoking his big 
cigar, took me by the arm and led me to 
a corner and told me why he was going 
to Manchuria, what his hopes were, and 
what the future held in store as to the 
policy of Japan towards China, Russia 
and the rest of the wide, wide world. He 


went purely on his own initiative; he 
went for his own pleasure and he went for 
his own information: the initiative of 
Ito was always to do something good for 
the advancement. of his country and 
mankind at large; this was also his pleas- 
ure and the information to be gained 
in Manchuria was unquestionably of the 
most momentous importance in the mak- 
ing of the history of the future. 
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What Prince Ito said upon that night 
and the programme he outlined will, it 
is to be hoped, be carried out to the let- 
ter; there is reason to hope it will be, 
for the spirit of Ito lives and will remain 
strong in Japan, but what he outlined 
and what he promised and what he hoped 
upon that night I am not yet at liberty 
to make public. 

That’s another story. 


TOKYO 


The Leading City of the Far East. Its Life and Characteristics 


BY C. E. FERGUSON 


HIS IS NOT a guide-book story 
of Tokyo; it is a suggestion 
from one who has lived in that 
strange city a few years, given 

to the tourist and prospective visitor. Not 
one sightseer or visitor to Tokyo out of a 
hundred knows anything of the city when 
he goes away. ‘There are certain beaten 
paths to be followed leading all. of them 
‘rom the Imperial Hotel or one of the 
minor hotels of Tokyo to the shrines and 
the parks and the curio dealers’ shops. But 
Tokyo is something more than the ordi- 
nary tourist finds it. 

A city of vast distances, it is true, but 


a city of tremendous interest; -historic at 
every point, representative of old and new 
Japan. with the old home of the Shoguns 
buried in its heart and its magnificent 
moats and walls of three or four or five 
hundred years ago, a drive or a walk 
through Tokyo, even without a willing 
guide or friend, cannot but tell the story 
of a city and a country with a past and 
a city and a country with a future. 
Standing at some point of vantage above 
Tokyo it is difficult to imagine one’s-self 
in a city of nearly two million people. The 
rolling Red Hill (Akasaka), the wooded 
slopes of Azabu and the unending plains 
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of Asakusa afford observation and inter- 
est for many a day. 

As Professor W. E. Griffis has said, the 
history of the streets of a city is often the 
history of the city itself, and the names 
of the thoroughfares of Tokyo are in a 
sense a mirror of national history. In this 
connection it is interesting to note that in 
the streets of Tokyo there is no reference 
to great battles or victories; in fact, noth- 
ing evidencing the great militarist spirit 
or past for which Japan is, by the ig- 
norant, given so much credit. True, Japan 


vanquished, or the names of fields whereon 
the conflict waged. One of the most fre- 
quently found names is that, however, of 


‘the warrior emperor Hachiman ; wrestlers, 


too, and some individuals, and one name 
brings us to Will Adams, buried in Japan ; 
the street named after him is “Anjincho,” 
perhaps the only street named after a Eu- 
ropean. The chief idea carried out in the 
nomenclature of the streets of Tokyo is 
that characteristic of Japan—the love of 
nature and of scenery. The official direc- 
tory of Tokyo shows that two-thirds of the 


The Arsenal Gardens, one of the Imperial residences. 


has been the theatre of conflict and of war 
and revolution for many centuries, but 
the people of Japan delight to call their 
country the Land of Great Peace. Japan 
has never been invaded and Japan has been 
to a very large extent without foreign 
enemies. Hence, while Yedo, now known 
as Tokyo, with its narrow streets, has 
echoed to the clang of war continuously in 
the past, it is not to be wondered at that 
the streets were not named after victors or 


names of the streets are derived from 
nature. The mountain of Fuji San is to 
be seen from many points in Tokyo, and 
for this reason many streets in the vari- 
ous districts are named after the moun- 
tain. 

Tokyo is built upon some sixty or sev- 
enty square miles; from east to west and 
from north to south it is traversed by the 
electric street cars, so that it is easy to 
reach almost any point by this means. A 
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Main entrance to the Imperial Palace, Tokyo, the residence of the Emperor. This 
gate is only used by the Emperor himself or by ambassadors making official visits. 


This is the Gate of the Double Bridge. 


circular electric road has recently been 
opened, and an elevated railroad will soon 
pass through the heart of the city to the 
great central station, which is even now 
being erected ; this will be one of the finest 
stations, if not indeed the finest, in the 


Far East. Some idea of Tokyo may be 
gathered from the fact that in the neigh-, 
borhood of this central station land is ac- 
tually selling at from six hundred thou- 
sand to one million yen per acre. 

Within the last few years a wonderful 


Inside the grounds of the Imperial Palace. The residence of the Emperor shows 


in the inside moat. 
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The tram cars of Tokyo. Main street crossing. Tokyo Tramway Co. 


change has come over Tokyo. Where once 

“one passed through a succession of narrow 
etreets having left behind the one great ar- 
tery—the Ginza—there are now numbers 
of broad thoroughfares and the number is 
rapidly increasing, for under the plans of 
the municipality some 15 million of yen 
will be expended within ten years for 
the widening and beautifying of the 
streets of Tokyo. Altogether with its 
net-work of canals which are themselves 
highways of commerce and means of in- 
tercourse, with its moats enclosed in 
grassy slopes down which the branches of 
the old pines creep as if to feel the water 
with loving touch, with its hills embow- 
ering the old homes of the Daimyos and 
crowned by the palaces of princes, with 
its temples and its shrines, its unending 
business and its everlasting industry, with 
its admixture of the old and of the new, 
Tokyo is indeed a fascinafing place for 
those who would look further in the life 
of Japan than is suggested in the ordi- 
. mary guide book. 


Where a few years ago the only means 
of conveyance was the “Kago” or chair, 
carried upon the shoulders of groaning 
men, now motor cars roar down the ave- 
nues and pant up the hillsides, luxurious 
broughams and the latest victoria from 
Paris are drawn by high-stepping horses, 
pushing the jinricksha aside; but the jin- 
ricksha itself has taken on a new phase; 
even the most humble of the jinricksha 
men are now disgraced unless their tires 
are rubbered and the racket of the high- 
way, which was formerly so characteristic 
of Japan, has become that of London or 
‘of New York. 

Since the opening of travel to Japan, 
there is perhaps no place in the world 
where the East and the West mix more 
than in the capital. Here are the Em- 
bassies and the Legations of every civil- 
ized country, and the social life of Tekyo 
is largely made up of the diplomatic ex- 
change of courtesies. From November to 
May social entertainment is continuous, 
but it must not be understood that the 
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diplomatic corps usurp attention and at- 
traction. In this corps itself there is a 
very decided democracy, and its circle 
is not charmed. There are some 2,500 to 
3,000 foreigners living in Tokyo, and the 
number is rapidly increasing, because To- 
kyo is certainly becoming the center of 
everything in Japan. This democracy of 
the social side of things makes life ex- 
ceedingly attractive, and for those who 
care for the social side of life the op- 
portunity for this form of pleasure is 
continuous. Entertainment of the for- 
eigner is not confined by any means to the 
foreigner, because in ‘Tokyo, Japanese 
and foreigners mingle in every form of 
every-day amusement and business. The 
Tokyo Club, the Tennis Club, the Dan- 
cing Club, the Dramatic Society and other 
societies and organizations, which are 
led by the foreign or by Japanese, 
as the case may be, have all upon their 
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executive boards about an equal number 
of the names of foreigners and Japan- 
ese. In the University Club, for instance, 
with a large the vast major- 
ity are Japanese; Oxford, Cambridge, 
Yale and Harvard, the European universi- 
ties, as well as a number of other colleges 
of America, such as Pennsylvania, Cor- 
nell, Wisconsin and Chicago, have very 
large representation in Japanese. So 
where the people of the city—foreigners 
and natives alike—mingle upon the play 
field and in the office and have so much 
in common in their every-day life of work 
and play, the mutual understanding must 
be very perfect and the relations increas- 
ingly cordial. The gentry of Japan wel- 
come the foreigner to their homes, where 
the foreigner is in sympathy with the 
country and its people. But the language 
is a drawback, and the awkwardness of a 
drawing-room conversation in which nei- 


The Ginza, or main street, of Tokyo, as seen from the Shimbashi Bridge—an the 


foreground. The Ginza is gradually improving and promises to be a magnificent 
avenue about a mile long, with good, modern buildings on either side. 
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The Imperial Hotel at Tokyo. 


ther can take part, detracts from this form 
of social enjoyment. But Tokyo is grad- 
ualiy becoming more and more modern- 
ized. 

The Emperor lives secluded in the pal- 
ace grounds, appearing only occasionally ; 
the buildings of the palace are Japanese 
in structure, though some of the rooms of 
the palace in which the foreigners are re- 
ceived are furnished in European style. 
The Emperor retains the customs and 
(in every-day life) the dress of the Jap- 
anese: he is reverenced as the head of the 
nation, to whom everything belongs, not 


my the property but the lives of the peo- 
ple. 

The Crown Prince, next Emperor, is 
more advanced in the school of modern 
life; he has built for himself a magnifi- 
cent palace on, the heights overlooking 
Tokyo in all directions. This palace is 
modern in every detail; from the cellar 
to the attic there is absolutely no sugges- 
tion of anything Japanese except the 
dwellers therein: the furniture, the deco- 
rations, the style are French—magnificent 
in white and gold and Renaissance, but 
the future Emperor of Japan will, when 
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Metropole Hotel, Tokyo. 
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it is completed, live in this palace with " determination to root out from his sur- 
nothing around him to remind him of roundings those customs which are coh- 
the wonderful art, decorative and other- demned as belonging to the past and to 
‘wise, of Japan. Notwithstanding his a lesser civilization. 

modern views and modern proclivities, the Scattered throughout the city are other 


His Excellency Viscount Kaneko, President “American Friends” - 
of Tokyo. 


Crown Prince is much liked and much palaces of princes: the Fushimis, the Ku- 


respected by his people and by the for- nis, the Higashi-Fushimis and others, all 
‘igners. He has shown in his menage a_ have their separate establishments and all 
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taken. Of course upon the Ginza and ad- 


. rr joining streets there are ample opportuni- 


Vestibuled car outside Imperial Palace. 
Takagawa power station, one of the 

three power stations of the company. 
Inside view of the same. 


more or less elaborate and exquisite in 
surroundings and grounds and in style of 


architecture. These minor princes min- 


gle freely with the foreigner and are al- 
ways to be found as patrons when occa- 
sion requires. 

Tokyo is the home of the curio dealer, 
if the traveler cares to look him up; he is 
not as persistent as the dealer at the port, 
but the choicest things of the olden days 
are to be unearthed if time and care are 


ties for the purchase of the newer works 


a of art, such as those shown in the Miya- 


moto store and other large _ establish- 
ments. 

The Miya Moto Shoko stores is one of 
the representative establishments of the 
Japanese empire. It is a marvelous ex- 
hibit continually of the possibilities in 


| curios, silks, drapes, rugs, ivortes woods 


and articles of virtu, carvings and a mul- 
titude of other things. The Miya Moto 
Shoko is purveyor to His Imperial Maj- 
esty’s household by permit, and this means 
that everything that is wonderful may be 
seen there. Tourists who go to Tokyo and 
leave without seeing this store will have 
left without seeing one of the magnificent 
wonders of the modern world. The place 
should be included in every tourist’s tab- 
lets in order to refresh his memory. 

In Tokyo are placed the head offices of 


| most of the large concerns in Japan, al- 


though Yokohama and Kobe may be said 


| to have still a larger number of foreign 


houses ; it is true, however, that oven these 
are moving towards Tokyo. The office 


| buildings in Tokyo are increasing in num- 


ber and the accommodation now offered, 


| compared with what was obtainable a few 
j years ago, is remarkable. Some of these 


buildings are extremely handsome, not- 


: Me ably those of the Mitsui Buildings, where 


are located the offices of the Nippon Ya- 
sen Kaisha, the great shipping concern, 
with its huge fleet of vessels of every de- 
scription and on every ocean and sea. The 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha is a family word 
in Japan, and its officials stand commer- 
cially and socially among the leading peo- 
ple of the Jand. This line set the pace in 
steamship building for Japan, and the 
members of the Imperial Household are 
the largest stockholders. Steadily the 
service to Europe, established by the Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha, has absorbed the travel 
by the home route through Suez, and a 
very considerable portion of the American 
travel to the Pacific Coast is carried by 
this old and highly-respected line, of 
which Mr. Kondo Rampei is the Presi- 
dent, and, in fact, the guiding spirit. 
There are now some 90 miles of elec- 
tric railroad- built, and the extensions are 
rapidly being opened. ‘The service is ex- 
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Cherry blossom time in Tokyo. 


cellent as a whole, and the cars large and 
comfortable. True, in the crowded hours 
of the morning and the evening seats are 
not easily secured on the most frequented 
_ routes, but in the interim and ordinarily 
the city can. perhaps be better seen on a 
street car trip than any other way; it is 
cheap enough, for the transfer system is 
exceedingly liberal, and for the modest 
sum of 18 sen or 9 cents one can travel for 
almost a day the length and breadth of 
Tokyo and into its remotest corners. 
The Ginza, a great artery of trade, that 
runs from Shimbashi station northwards 
towards the Ueno Park, is destined to be 
one of the most magnificent streets in the 
Far East. Even the last two years have 
seen remarkable changes here. The re- 
cent visitor will remember a short stretch 
of broad street with willows on either side 
on an unaccustomed side-walk; on either 
side insignificant buildings, with one or 
two exceptions and ill-decorated shop- 
windows. It was quaint and Oriental 
enough, it is true, and had in its way a 


‘yeminder of the West, but this little touch 


of the modern,in the heart of the great 
capital of Japan extended only from the 
Shimbashi to the Kyobashi, the bridges 
that span canals at either end of the thor- 
oughfare. Now, however, the street north- 
ward of the Kyobashi has been widened, 
and the squalid district of the Nihonbashi 
has taken on airs of a metropolis of Eu- 
rope. Within a few months almost a new 
avenue has been made, substantial and 
even handsome buildings of three stories 
has risen almost in a day. Even the old 
part of the Ginza is taking on its 
changes. Half way down from the Shim- 
bashi a grocery store may be remembered 
as having in its windows some touch of 
the grocery of the West, but the building 
itself was squalid and inadequate ; to-day 
Kameya & Co. have taken on new life, 
and new style; their building is one of the 
handsomest in the retail section of the 
city, and the interior as attractive as the 
exterior. 

To the lover of Oriental art there can 
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able museums in the world. 


be no place better worthy of a visit in 
Tokyo than the museum owned by Mr. 
K. Okura. 
which his treasures of art are installed 
stands crowning the Reinanzaka hill in 
Akasaka, which last, when translated into 
the English tongue, means “the red hill.” 
The mercantile firm of Okura & Co. 
stands in the lead among the best firms of 
Japan, but aside from his active business 
career of the last fifty years Mr. Okura 
has perhaps done more than any one in- 
vidual to preserve to his country the art 
treasures of Japan. 

In the year 1880 Mr. Okura commenced 
this work of preservation, one of his large 


Mr. K. Okura, a leading merchant of Tokyo, and owner of one of the most valu- 


The handsome building in 


purchases at that time being a complete 
Shogun shrine, which was about to be 
sold. The enforced separation of Bud- 
dhism and Shintoism brought sacred ar- 
ticles belonging to both religions upon the 
market, and for thirty-five years Mr. 
Okura has added to his collection when- 
ever an opportunity offered. During the 
boxer trouble he was a large purchaser 
of Chinese old works of art of palaces 
and temp’es from ciealers in Pekin and 
Tien Tsin. His collection of Min red 
lacquer is said to be unequaled in the 
world. 

The entire museum is open for the in- 
spection of the public free of charge on 
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presentation of permits which fre ob- 
tainable at any of the embassies. 

Ranking in wealth and standing with 
the house of Mitsui is that of the Iwasaki 
family, having at its head Baron Hisaya 
lwasaki, who is the eldest son of the great 
Yataro Lwasaki, known in his time as the 
Sea-King. Baron Iwasaki is Bachelor of 
Law of the class of 93 in Pennsylvania 
University, and in the same year was in- 
stalled as the head of the great house of 
Mitsu Bishi—by the foreigner often con- 
founded with the Mitsui. The Mitsui 
Bishi Co. devotes itself largely to mining, 
ship building and engineering. The Mitsu 
Bishi Co. has al8o0 a banking department, 
which does an extensive business. The 
enormous ship-building yards of the Mit- 
su Bishi situated at Nagasaki are capable 
of turning out the largest steamships 
afloat, and in fact, within the last few 
years from these yards have been built 
and launched the great liners purchased 
by the Toyo Kisen Kaisha, the enterpris- 
ing steamship company of Japan. 

The Iwasaki are a most influential fam- 
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ily, and are probably the largest land- 
owners in Japan. 

A firm that has taken high place and 
ranks perhaps equal to the great whole- 
sale and ret&il grocery and commission 
houses of the West is that of the Meidiya. 
This house probably does the largest con- 
tracting business in Japan, having the ex- 
elusive contract for the Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha or Japan Mail Steamship Com- 
pany, and they have also important 
agencies. ‘The headquarters of the house 
are in Yokohama, ‘but their branches ex- 
tend over the entire country and the East. 

Among the great business houses in To- 
kyo, first of all, of course, comes the Mit- 


sui. But with the name of Mitsui there 


must always be coupled that of the Ta- 
kata Company, which has achieved well- 
deserved position. The name of Takata 
is probably known in every capital in Eu- 
rope and America. The house and its 
members have the respect of the entire 
community, and no man in Japan is more 
liberal in his charities and more unosten- 
tatious in his bearing than Mr. S. Ta- 
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kata, the head of the house, which has 
branches in London and New York. 

This firm deals in almost every conceiv- 
able product and has connections with the 
great electrical supply houses of Amer- 
ica. 

Among the retail merchants of Japan 
there is evidence of steady improvement 
in taste and in the accommodation pro- 
vided both for the Japanese and for the 
foreigner. The East and the West are 
meeting, and to-day the foreigner finds 
much upon the streets of Tokyo to re- 
mind him or her of the shopping districts 
at home. 

In speaking of the retail merchants of 
Tokyo mention should be made of the 
Shirokuya Dry Goods Co., which was es- 
tablished in 1651; there are manufac- 
turers and dealers in all kinds of silks, 


satins and brocades. This is one of the 
oldest and most reliable of the Japanese 
firms. The present head of the house is 
Mr. H. Omura. ‘The house makes a 
specialty of foreign business, and imports 
largely from Europe and America. A 
visit to this house by the tourist and resi- 
dent is well worth while. The interior of 
the store is most elaborately fitted up. 
Concerts are given daily, while a room is 
provided for children with nurses and toys 
whzre the little ones can be left while their 
parents enjoy a visit to the various de- 
partments of the store. 

The Daimaru Dry Goods Co. is another 
of the big and important importers and 
retail dealers of the city, whose establish- 
ment should be seen. 

In Tokyo it is necessary that the visitor 
or tourist shall have visited the Shirokiya 
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The Maruyen Kabushiki-Kaisha (Z. P. Manoya & Oo., Ltd.) This is one of the 
great periodical and news distributing agencies of Japan. The building is now al- 
most completed. Agency for the sale of the Overland Monthly. 
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Kaisha at Tokyo, 


Dry Goods Company store ere he or she 
can truthfully say that Tokyo has been 
seen. Mr. Omura, the proprietor, is justly 
proud of this establishment, as the magni- 
ficent store is strictly up to date in every 
respect. Here may be found in myriad 
variety all kinds of dry goods, silks, kimo- 
nos and novelties -beggaring description. 
Mr. Omura is one of the leading import- 
ers of woolens. The store, with its recep- 
tion rooms, its tea gardens and teas, its 
music, is only a reflection of the spirit of 
whole-souled hospitality pervading Mr. 
Omura’s nature. He is representative of 
the spirit of the country in its attitude to- 
ward the well-behaved stranger from the 


Occident. Nothing could be more generous. - 


There is in Tokyo a manufacturing con- 
cern which must be visited to be appreci- 
ated. Candy is used wherever at least the 
human has set foot, and Peary and Cook 
are agreed on one question, and that is, 
that the toothsome gum-drop has its vo- 
taries in Lapland, while the Spaniard has 
sent the “dulce” all over the tropical 
world. In Japan candy is king, and the 
Morinagi Candy Company of Tokyo is 
equipped in every conceivable manner to 
turn out candy that would make the 
Parisian smack his lips. The place should 
be visited by every tourist. 


The magnificent buildings which house the general offices of the Nippon Yusen 


Mr. Motosada Zumoto, one of the most 
brilliant of Japan’s newspaper men. He is 
editor of the Japan Times, and is also 
one of the directing body of the Japanese 
Information Society at New York. He 
is now making an extended stay in the 
United States. Mr. Zumoto is a very 
clever man. 


Photo by Bushnell, 8. F. 
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THE POLITICAL RELATIONS OF JAPAN 
AND AMERICA 


BY COUNT T. HAYASHI 


Ex-Minister of Foreign Affairs of Japan, and Formerly Ambassador to the 


Court of St. James / 


Count Tadusu Hayashi, as thoroughly as any prominent living Japanese, repre- 
sents the best element of aristocracy and democracy of his country. As soldier, 
statesman, diplomat and scholar, he has lived through the rapid changes in the his- 
tory of his country, and seen her emerge from almost complete isolation into the 
broad light of world-wide criticism. 

A few months ago at a fancy dress ball given in Tokyo, Count Hayasht, then 
Minister of Foreign Affairs for Japan, appeared wearing the costume of a Samurat 
with the two swords. It was the same costume exactly that he wore in his younger 
days, and the costume his father before him wore. Count Hayashi has therefore 
come from the ranks to one of the highest places in the estimation of his country- 
men. At sixty years of age to-day, he can look back over half a century of per- 
haps as varied and as eventful a career as any living man. 

His father was a physician of the Duteh school, and with him went to Yoko- 
hama from the employment of the Lord of Sakura in 1862, where he commenced 
to study English, his teacher being Mrs. Hepburn, wife of an American physician 
resident in Yokohama, which just at that time was opened to foreign commerce. 

When seventeen years of age he visited England as one of a group of students 
sent to gain knowledge of the West. Returning to Japan at nineteen years of age, 
he, as a staunch adherent of the Tokugawa Shogunate, found himself in opposi- 
tion to the Imperial flag, and serving under the emblem of his Liege Lord of To- 
kugawa. In feudal days the Samura, while brought up to respect and even re- 
vere the Emperor and his Throne, owed his first allegiance and his life to his clan. 
The feudal barons of the day were opposed to the Shogunate of Tokugawa, and ad- 
hering to the Impertal cause became the enemies of Enomoto and his Samurai, and 
so Count Hayashi, now so highly honored by the Emperor of Japan, was at one 
time, in common with Enomoto, his Lord of the Tokugawa, classed among the 
rebels. They hoisted the flag of the Shogunate in the Hokkaido, were attacked, 
made stubborn resistance, but were finally outnumbered and defeated; Count Ha- 
uvashi, among others, was arrested and sentenced to death.. Admiral Enomoto was 
also sentenced, but the story has it that he was only arrested upon promise of par- 
don; the sentence of death, therefore, was a breach of the promise, and the leader 
of the Imperial forces threatened himself to go over in rebellion unless the lives 
of Enomoto and his arrested followers were spared. So after a year in prison, Ha- 
vasht was liberated. 

The part that Count Hayashi has played is modestly told by himself in the fol- 
lowing article, written especially for the Overland Monthly. 
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began the study of the English 
language ; it is sufficient that at the 
time I was thirteen years of age, 
and even at this early stage of my career 
| became immensely interested in the 


| WILL NOT SAY how long ago I 


political relations of Japan with the out- 
side world. Politically, the period was 
critical; Japan was passing through 
changes, and was treading a new path, al- 
most entirely at an angle with the tradi- 
tions of the last two and a half centuries. 
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The ultra-conservatives had become the 
anti-foreign element; there followed the 
Richardson murder at Namanugi, near 
Yokohama, then the bombardment of Shi- 
monoseki by the combined fleets of Eng- 
land and America, followed by the cruel 
assassination of Major Bird at Tsuruga- 
oka in Kamakura—events that kept the 
country in a state of excitemen:. The 
very foundation of the national Govern- 
ment was shaken by the agitation from 
within and from without. 

[t was in such surroundings that the 
boys who were then engaged in the study 
of foreign languages grew into young 
manhood, and before maturity was reached 
they bad seen the tremendous social and 
political evolution that has brought forth 
the Japan of to-day. I am not going to 
tell the history of that evolution; it has 
been written by abler historians. 

Passing over altogether for the present 


those events with which I was personally. 


connected, and the experiences, bitter and 
otherwise, through which I (in common 
with so many of the younger men of my 
class of the day was forced to pass, I come 
to what I regard as an important con- 
nection which, made when I was young, 
brought me in touch with American af- 
fairs and representative Americans. 1 
was a little over 20 years of age when im- 
mediately following the campaign of Ad- 
miral Enomoto, who, in rebellion, planted 
his flag in the Hokkaido, there to establish 
a separate kingdom for the Tokugawa 
Shogunate, I entered the service of the 
then Minister from America, Mr. C. E. 
De Long, as translator in the American 
Legation. Mr. De Long was a typical 
American, and of no ordinary calibre—a 
worthy rival of the then British Minister, 
Sir Harry Parkes. It was while acting 
in the capacity of translator, and, I may 
say, of confidential clerk, that I got my 
first actual lesson in diplomacy, and [ 
am therefore under obligations to the 
American service for the first taste of that 
employment which has been my chief oc- 
cupation and study from that day for- 
ward. 

The next step towards a deeper know- 
ledge of international politics came when 
in 1871 a mission was despatched abroad 
with Prince [wakura at its head. This fol- 
lowed the centralization of the ruling 


power of Japan, being the 4th year of 
Meiji and perhaps the most memorable 
epoch in the history of New Japan. ‘One 
hundred and eight men formed the mis- 
sion; Prince Ito was second to Prince Iwa- 
kura, and I was selected as one of the 
suite. ‘The mission visited the United 
States first, and on reaching San Fran- 
cisco was tendered a magnificent recep- 
tion. It was on this occasion that Prince 
Ito made a prophecy in a speech at one of 
the official dinners tendered to the mis- 
sion, when he said: “The red disk in the 
flag of Japan, which to an outsider sig- 
nifies little more than a piece of sealing 
wax, is indeed the Rising Sun, and the 
world will realize its significance and its 
importance.” This speech created a sen- 
sation in the United States, and was natu- 
rally regarded at the time as somewhat 
bombastic, but events have proven the far- 
seeing wisdom of the now famous Elder 
Statesman. 

The Government of Washington appro- 
priated the sum of $50,000 for the recep- 
tion of the Japanese mission. From end 
to end of the country the treatment ac- 
corded us was most cordial and evidently 
most sincere. After this pleasant experi- 
ence in America, of which the members 
of the mission brought back memories that 
time cannot obliterate and concerning 
which they carried messages to their peo- 
ple that convinced, thus early, the entire 
population of Japan of the friendliness 
of the United States, the relations be- 
tween the two countries took on a new as- 
pect, and it was after my return home 
that the real work of development com- 
menced in Japan. The portfolio of Pub- 
lic Works was newly created, and with 
that department I was appointed to a post. 
Tremendous activity followed the estab- 
lishment of this department; railways, 
telegraphs, docks, manufactures of every 
kind, modeled on Western lines, were 
taken up ; factories were established, where 
foreign experts were employed, and a col- 
lege of Engineers with Western professors 
was opened. Here the combination of the- 
ory and practice was put into force with 
the practical side to the fore. 

My next appointment of greater im- 
portance was that of Governor of Kagawa 
and Hiogo. 

This was followed by acceptance of the 
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position of Vice-Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs, first under Viscount Inomoto and 
afterwards in the second Ito cabinet of 
1892 under Count Mutsu. Treaty  re- 
vision, carried out at this time, and the 
war with China, brought Japan to an 
equal footing with the greater Powers. 
Following the conclusion of peace with 
China, I went to Pekin as Minister, and 
there concluded the new treaty of com- 
merce and navigation with Li Hung 
Chang. 

It was when Japan suffered the humilia- 
tion of loss of newly acquired territory, fol- 
lowing the’ China war, that I became im- 
pressed with the necessity for alliances and 
ententes with the greater nations. ‘The 
movement looking to such alliance was 
commenced about this time, and my 
essay upon the subject stirred the news- 
papers, and especially the Jiji Shimpo, 
under the famous “Sage of Mita,” Mr. 
Fukusawa, to support of the proposition. 
The opportunity arose when I, as am- 
bassador in England to the court of St. 
James, concluded an alliance with Great 
Britain in the year 1902, and this was 
renewed and further strengthened in 
1905. 

[ will say here and now, that after a 
life-time’s intimate knowledge of the dip- 
lomacy of Japan, and close connection 
with all the men who now control this 
country and its policies, that it is my firm 
belief Japan’s diplomacy will never de- 
viate from the principles embodied in the 
alliance with Great Britain, and in the 
agreements and ententes afterwards 
formed with the great nations. In this 
attitude and in this belief I am fully 
confident that the Government will com- 
mand the unqualified support of the whole 
nation. 

With such preamble I am brought to the 
more specific consideration of the rela- 
tions between Japan and America. Posi- 
tively it is the height of absurdity to ap- 
prehend any breach -of relations between 


America and Japan that might lead to. 


an outbreak of hostility. - Indisputable 
facts and exact reasons make war be- 
tween these two countries totally im- 
possible. The historical and geographi- 
cal positions of the two nations indicate 
a total absence of anything that might 
constitute a casus belli; the relations be- 
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tween the two countries must be essen- 
tially peaceful, and should stand always 
on the very best of terms. 
Unfortunately, however, at times, in 
international relations as in those of in- 
dividuals, a cloud may hang over a mu- 
tual friendship, and it might appear that 
permanent alienation was possible. Ene- 
mies of either may take advantage of 
such conditions and so widen the breach. 
It is therefore necessary that the states- 


‘men of both countries should carefully 


watch every step, and any difference, how- 
ever slight, will become pregnant with 
danger if it is allowed to develop along its 
own course without attempt being made 
to reach a settlement. Lack of under- 
standing is generally the cause of differ- 
ences; such lack of understanding has al- 
ready on more than one occasion caused 
coolness to exist between Japan and the 
United States of America. The most 
unpleasant episode that has so far shown 
itself in the relations of these two coun- 
tries is that of emigration. 

So much has been said and written on 
this subject that it almost seems superfiu- . 
ous now to go over the ground again, but 
as this difference arose at the time when 
I held the portfolio of Minister of For- 
eign Affairs, I feel justified in expressing 
an opinion that may tend to eliminate any - 
misunderstanding that may still exist. 

America had grievances against the 
Japanese laborer, emigrant from Japan to 
the Pacific Slope. Complaints were 
lodged with the Government and _ tie 
grievances were made notorious by the 
widespread circulation of writings more 
or less correct. Japan, her attention be- 
ing drawn to conditions on the Pacific 
Slope. lost no time in making investiga- 
tion. This investigation being complete, 
measures were adopted which practically 
stopped the outflow of the labor element 
from this country. I may say that Japan 
was never so obstinate as to ignore the 
dictates of reason, and her policy in this 
regard will never change: it is that those 
Japanese who can be classed as undesir- 
able by the people of America will be pre- 
vented from going to those shores, and 
this policy is the outcome of a most thor- 
ough investigation of the existing condi- 
tions prevailing in the country of those 
people whom Japan regards as her closest 
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‘friends. Japan has thoroughly studied 


the country of the people of the United 
States; has the United States in turn 
made as thorough an investigation of the 
people, the characteristics and the pecul- 
jarities of Japan? ‘There is no anti-for- 
eign feeling here: there does exist an anti- 
Japanese sentiment in the United States, 
but Japan remembers with the most sin- 
cere gratitude that America first took this 
little country by the hand and introduced 
her to the comity of nations. 

The letter of the President of the 
United States. brought by Commodore 
Perry to the ‘T'ycoon, pointed out, and, 
beyond dispute, .showed the impossibility 
of continued seclusion on the part of 
Japan. “Japan for the Japanese,” se- 
cluded and isolated from the rest of the 
wor!d, was the national policy of Japan 
for over two centuries, and the departure 
taken at the instance and suggestion of 
the United States involved heavy _ sacri- 
fices on the part of this country. The ul- 
timate result, however, was the uplifting 
of Japan and the increase of national 
power to its present standard. For this, 
Japan is grateful, and I can say with the 
utmost confidence, looking into the future 
as judged by the past, that the Japanese 
people as a nation will always look up to 
the United States of America as a friend 
who ean be trusted. 

Since the coming of Commodore Perry 
and of Townsend Harris in the middle of 
the last century, diplomatic relations be- 
tween Japan and the United States have 
always been characterized by friendship 
of the closest nature, broken only by the 
misunderstanding I have mentioned. This 
breach has been healed. -I know of no 
other point, and I can see no reason why, 
with continued care and as a result of a 
conscientious effort on the part of each 
country to understand the other, any mis- 
understanding or cause can bring about 
anything of a nature calculated to disturb 
those relations. 

The great danger, however, is to neglect 
on the part of the American people to 
make this conscientious study of Japan 
and its people, and until this is assured, 
misapprehension of things Japanese and 
false conclusions with regard to the ac- 
tion of Japan are likely to occur. It is 
dangerous to generalize without ascertain- 


ing actual facts. This danger is made ap- 
parent by some publications in Amer- 
ica dealing with Japan. Once let Japan 
be thoroughly understood by the Ameri- 
can public, and the power of her enemies 
to disturb, relations, through mischievous 
publicity, will cease. 

Let me say, however, that it is impos- 
sible for us to believe that American peo- 
ple can ever consider the wholesale exclu- 
sion of Japanese. Such action would he 
so contrary to the spirit of the first lesson 
given to Japan. by America at the time 
of the Perry mission that it is inconceiv- 
able that America should, within so short 
a time, ask Japan to revert to seclusion. 
In opening her country to foreign rela- 
tions, Japan has faithfully adhered to an 
6pen policy, and it would surprise her 
much to be made the object of exclusion 
by the one country which led her to 
abandon the time honored and traditional 
policies existing for over two hundred 
years. 

This reference I make solely as a mat- 
ter of history and not that prejudice 
should be read into it. The economic and 
social conditions prevailing in that part of 
the United States, where Japanese labor 
is most disliked, have been carefully stud- 
ied and the Government of Japan, fol- 
lowing its own initiative, peremptorily 
prevented a further emigration of that 
class to that section of the United States. 

This paper will not be complete with- 
out referring to the fact that the diplo- 
macy of Japan is always guided by the 
principle of give and take. Japan does 
not now demand an open door principle 
and policy by the United States Govern- 
ment for the subjects of .this Empire, and 
fairness demands that this sacrifice upon 
the part of Japan should be taken into 
consideration by the United States in 
what she may have to give. So long as 
fair play is the motto of the Anglo-Saxon 
people, Japan may confidently expect im- 
provement in the treatment now accorded 
to Japanese subjects visiting America. 
There are instances occasionally of dis- 
crimination reaching us, but Japan is con- 
fident these do not receive the approval of 
the American Government or the think- 
ing people of that country. We believe 
that Japan will receive, as she should de- 
mand, nothing more and nothing less than 
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a similarity of treatment. for her subjects 
as is given to the subjects and citizens of 
other powers with whom the United States 
is in treaty relations. 

Positive assurances of such absence of 
discrimination for all time to come will 
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set the seal forever upon the document 
that pledges America and Japan to such 
permanent friendship as will tend to make 
most certain a continued peace and’‘a con- 
tinning and increasing prosperity for 
both countries. 


» ON JUSTICE. 


A COUNTRY’S 


HOW TO SEE JAPAN : 


BY DR. J. 
HE STRANGE, not to say arbi- 
trary and enigmatical notions 
that since the opening of the 
country have obscured the real 
Japan to the average Occidental, are at last 
happily giving way to a more intelligent 
appreciation of Japan as a progressive and 
far-seeing member of the international 
family. The too long believed aphorism, 
that 


“Fast is East, and West is West, 
And never the twain shall meet,” 


is fast becoming discredited by experience. 
The Oriental proves, after all, to be as 
human as the Occidental, and nothing 
more than a mutual human basis of asso- 
clation is necessary to an understanding 


hetween them. 


The bases of value will be 


found in most cases to be the same; and 
where they diverge, the difference is fast 
hecoming obliterated by advancing educa- 
tion. 
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This more humane and rational convic- 
tion that the Japanese are to be under- 
stood and treated as other civilized and 
progressive peoples, will give the traveler 
a no less absorbing interest in the natural 
and socia! aspects of the country, that have 
so long proved an allurement to tourists. 
The aesthetic splendor of Japan’s natural 
scenery, the human significance of her art 
and institutions, the distinguished genius 
of her civilization, as well as the bizarre 
and often fairy-like ways of her inhabi- 
tants, are such that each year sees no di- 
minution in number of eager visitors te her 
shores; ard the newer and more luxuri- 


ous hostelries that are ever rising to greet - 


the increasing stream of guests, provide an 
accommodation all too limited for the 
growing demand. The almost universal 
passion for seeing Japan, which in recent 
years has shown such remarkable develop- 
ments, may be expected to reach the high 
tide of its intensity with the opening of 
the Grand World’s Fair to be held in To- 
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Kobe, from sea or hill, is a delightful vista. 


kyo in 1917 to commemorate the Jubilee 
of the Emperor, and for which elaborate 
preparations are even now under consid- 
eration. 

But for the experienced tourist, perhaps 
the best way of seeing Japan will not be 
in the crush of sight-seeing multitudes, 
but in the quiet of a less distracted so- 
journ among the people of the country in 
their more norma! condition and mood. It 
is this normal traveler that at present we 
have in mind. 

Of the hundreds of strangers that from 
year to year find themselves for the first 
time enjoying the long cherished ambition 
of actually seeing Japan, probably. very 
few return home with the advantage of 
having really seen Japan as it is; for one 
may frequent the tourist centers and fol- 
low the beaten paths and yet by no means 
see Japan. Personally one is obliged to 
confess that often the places’ most fre- 
quented of tourists are the places least 
representative of the Japanese. Catering 
to the whims and tastes of foreigners of 
fancied illimitable wealth does not tend to 
reveal the best side of civilization in Japan 
any more than it does in Switzerland or 
Italy. So see the Japanese as they are, 
one must have a more intelligent appre- 
hension of the conditions and _ circum- 


stances than the average tourist appears 
to possess. Indeed, after a considerable 
experience in conversing with those at- 
tempting to “do” Japan, one might safely 
assume that but an infinitessimal propor- 
tion of visitors to the country have any 
definite idea of the wisest and most pleas- 
ant use to make of their sojourn in Japan. 
At the outset, it is well to remember 
that adequately to appreciate Japan at a 
fair value requires an open and liberal at- 
titude of mind, broad enough to include 
all that is human. Some tourists to 
Japan suffer from the disappointment of 
having expected too much; others from 
the unpleasantness of despising all they 
fail to understand; while another all too 
common tendency is to compare Japan un- 
fairly with standards she has had little or 
no opportunity of emulating. Justice re- 
quires that nations, like men, shall be es- 
timated, not by what they are, but by their 
use of opportunity. Thus fairly judged, 
Japan will compare favorably with any 
other nation, and greatly excel some. 
The average tourist to Japan appears 


to put in the ocean voyage wondering what 


the country will prove to be, and ponder- 
ing over a guide hook with a view to plans, 
until, bewildered by its array of sugges- 
tions and possibilities, he lands in great 
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mental confusion as to what should be 
done. If he happen to be a person of 
means, he soon discovers that the easiest 
way out of his quandary is to engage a 
guide whom he meekly and monotonously 
follows about, till tired, and finally gives 
up, well convinced that he has been a vic- 
tim. rather than a finder of pleasure, and 
with more knowledge of human nature 
than of Japan. Otherwise he resolves up- 
on independence, and selects from the 
guide-book a few places he fancies worth 
seeing or particularly distinctive of the 
country, and thus after a good deal of 
time spent in probably the least interest- 
ing way, retires, fancying he has_ seen 
more than he has. The main thing, of 
course, is to make such a disposition of 
one’s time as to see and understand the 
most significant aspects of the country and 
people. But the majority of travelers feel 
themselves helpless to avoid the frequented 
routes where everything is, deliberately 
foreignized in imagined adaptation to 


the tastes and requirements, of tourists, 
where the guides have their tips from 
hotels and shops, and where the traveler is 
apt to give more satisfaction than he gets. 

A year previous to setting out for Japan 


Peg 


Ama-no-Hasidate, one of three most beautiful places in Japan. 
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should find the prospective visitor reading 
a good/deal about the country. This is not 
so easy as it seems, because an authorita- 
tive book on Japan as it is, has not yet 
been written. Most works on the country 
— to be the result of impressions 
gleaned during temporary residence, with 
little evidence of any real understanding 
of the nation. As regards Japan, there 
appears to be a disposition in the West to 
be more impressed by fiction than by fact. 
There are, however, a few books written 
by foreign residents of experience and 
scholarship, which though they make no 
attempt to give any exhaustive view of 
Japan, are yet valuable as_ explaining 
what the stranger would not otherwise 
understand, and as giving some insight 
into the life of the people. “Things Jap- 
anese,” by Professor B. H. Chamberlain, 
and “Japan: An Interpretation,” by Laf- 
cadio Hearn, as well as “The Religions of 
Japan,” by Dr. W. E. Griffis, and “The 
Evolution of the Japanese,” by Dr. S. 
Gulick, will be found useful; and while 
traveling in the country, Murray’s Guide 
Book will be found invaluable. 

In deciding upon a tour of Japan it is 
rather important fo adjust time so as to 
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arrive in the country at the most agree- 
ablc season. ‘This is either the first of 
April or the middle of September. For 
nearly three months after these dates the 
weather is usually delightful, and things 
generally at their best. For a more ex- 
tended stay, embracing six months or 
more, Kobe will be found a salutary place 
to winter; while for the hot and humid 
weather of summer, Karuizawa will be 
found to have a beautiful situation in the 
mountains at an altitude of some 3,000 
feet above the sea. At any season, Miya- 
noshita will be found a delightful retreat 
for rest and recreation; it is only a few 
hours from Tokyo. As the temperature 
of Japan is apt to be changeable at all 
seasons, it is well to provide oneself with 
plenty of light and warm clothing. 

Tt is the experience of many that April 
is by far the most pleasant month in 
which to reach Japan. At that time an 
endless wealth of filmy misted cherry blos- 
soms clouds famous sections of landscape 
with fragrant beauty. The cherry trees 
bloom earliest in the South, so that one 


landing in Nagasaki at the beginning of 
April may have cherry blossom scenes all 
the way to Tokyo. But the autumn, too, 


with its imperial array of chrvsanthe- 
mums and gloriously tinted maple leaves, 
about the end of October, has a charm 
never to be forgotten. Socially, too, the 
seasons of spring and autumn see all of 
the more significant and imposing func- 
tions. ‘The Imperial Cherry Blossom 
Garden Party comes off usually between 


the 12th and the 19th of April, when the 


trees are at their best; while the Imperial 
Chrysanthemum Party is given in’ the 
early part of November. The Emperor’s 
ball on the 3d of November is always a 
great State function. Invitations to the 
Imperial Garden Parties are extended to 
the leading foreign residents of the capi- 
tal and adjacent cities, and strangers may 
sometimes receive them by bringing 
proper introductions to the Secretary of 
their respective legations. But as the 
number of the guests is necessarily limited 
visitors must not expect this sort of at- 
tention, as a matter of course. 

To see Japan as it is, however, one must 
get as far away from the modernized cen- 
ters of population, and see the people who 
are living to please themselves rather than 
travelers. It has to be remembered that 
of Japan’s fifty millions of people, prob- 
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ably not more than five millions are un- 
der the direct influence of Western 
thought. - Consequently the tourist who 
mixes with the five millons and ignores 
the rest cannot take the credit of having 
seen much of Japan. He has seen the 
head. perhaps, but certainly not the body 
of the nation. Among the country towns 
and villages the traveler will behold living 
scenes of the remotest antiquity: men and 
women tilling the soil and living much as 
man did in the days of Nineveh and Baby- 
lon, showing that though fashions change, 
man himself is not greatly altered. 
Whether ‘the men of Assyria and Egypt, 
who cultivated the soil with a forked stick 
drawn by oxen, were as uniformly polite 
and kind as the peasantry of Japan, is not 
clear from history, but they could hardly 
have been more sturdy specimens of in- 
dependence and grit. There is no more 
delightful ways of spending a few days 
then by wandering on pack horses through 
the rural haunts, or climbing the Japanese 
Alps, or making a tour of the volcanoes 
of Japan. When touring, it is a wise 
precaution, where practicable, to call upon 
the missionaries, as they are always glad 
to welcome the face of a fellow-country- 
man, and their fund of information and 
suggestion is more ample: and more con- 


The. colossal bronze statue of Buddha. 


genially available than anything to be had 
from books or guides. In dealing with 
the Japanese of all classes it is very im- 
portant to bear in mind that neither more 
nor less than the proper price should be 
paid for purchases; and in all cases of 
dispute, no matter how irritating the cir- 
cumstances, anger must be tabooed as fu- 
tile to an adjustment of the difficulty, as 
the Japanese despise all such displays of 
feeling. and regard them as admission of 
defeat. 

Upon landing in Japan, doubtless the 
most expeditious way of facilitating the 
object of a tour is for parties and people of 
means to engage a reliable guide. Guides 
can be had through the hotels, though 
those recommended by the Welcome So- 
ciety are supposed to be the most: trust- 
worthy ; yet it is always prudent to stipu- 
late satisfaction at the start and hold the 
recommender responsible for his man. 
The remuneration of a guide is about 
$1.50 a day, exclusive of hotel and travel- 
ing expenses. For those anxious to see 
the country in a still more’ satisfactory 
manner, it may be possible to engage a 
foreign guide in Yokohama; and if the 
guide be a person of education and resi- 
dence in the country, he can add im- 
mensely to the pleasure of the day’s 
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outing and have still more to tell in whil- 
ing away the evenings at the hotels. In 
all the larger cities of Japan foreign 
hotel accommodation can now be had; 
but, even at a native hotel, the foreigner 
if rightly disposed can put in a comfort- 
abie and interesting night. Hotel prices 
are a subject of dispute in Japan as else- 
where; and foreign as well as native ac- 
commodation appears to be increasing the 
rates. The average is now about from 
$2.50 to $5 a day, but rates in some in- 
stances run much higher, according to 
room. ‘Traveling by train is not more 
expensive than in Switzerland, and there 
is regular steamboat service between all 
ports. For those who cannot afford a 
guide and do not wish to patronize the 
larger hotels, there is ample opportunity 
for an interesting and pleasant sojourn in 
Japan. ‘Taking in one’s pocket a little 
hand book of colloquial phrases, and a 
guide book, one can rough one’s way more 
easily than in most countries in Europe. 
Walking tours are now becoming common 


The delightful Nikko Hotel at Nikko, Japan. 


as a means of seeing the country at close 
range; and for those not pressed for time 
there is no more enjoyable way of attain- 
ing this object. 

In going off the tourist trail, however, 
one must not be surprised if occasionally 
regarded with a degree of suspicion; for 
so few foreigners have the courage to 
leave the parts near the railways that 
when one does make a break, the inhabi- 
tants are apt to think he is moved by some 
extraordinary motive. On the other hand 
if when visiting a large city where there is 
ample foreign hotel accommodation, a 
Japanese inn is selected instead, there is 
likely to rise apprehension as to motive. 
The tourist in Japan is expected to re- 
spect the laws of the country and the cus- 
toms of the people so far as he obviously 
can. Japan is a delightful country for 
wielders of the camera, affording snap- 
shots of landscape and incident more 
uniquely picturesque than to be had in 
most other countries; but it has to be 
constantly borne in mind that regulations 
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regarding the use of the camera are rigid 
and must be so observed. But there is no 
excuse for contravention of the regula- 
tions as the prohibited zones are all dis- 
tinctly marked on the maps of the Wel- 
come Society, without which no one 
should tour the country; and any one 
taking photographs within the prohibited 
limits will find himself in a very awkward 
situation: for the Japanese policeman will 
do his duty uninfluenced by either cif- 
cumstances or the position of the offender. 


Suggestions for Economizing Time in 
Seeing Japan. 

[. One Day: Yokohama—1. If from 
morning to evening, take morning ex- 
press to Tokyo; go by tram or jinricksha 
to Shiba Park, see Tokugawa mausoleums 
and temples; thence to Kudan Hill via 
Kojimachi and Imperial Palace moat, see 


shrine of national heroes and museum of 


war trophies; thence to Imperial Univer- 
sity; thence to Uyeno Park and museum, 
fine array of cherry blossoms in season; 
thence lunch at Seiokan; thence to Asa- 
kusa Park, with weird temples and side- 
shows; thence ride down Ginza street, the 
main thoroughfare of the capital, visiting 


Hotel, Yokohama. 


Dinner by American Astatic Society to U. S. Ambassador O’Brien at Grand 


shops, ending at Shimbashi Station for 
Yokohama. 2. If only two half days at 
Yokohama, take a jinricksha ride through 
the Japanese part of the city; and the 
other half day spend in visiting shops. 
Kobe—View of harbor from Suwayama 
Park and the Tor Hotel, and visit shops. 
If have a whole day, take train to Kyoto 
and spend as in trip VII: 3. Nagasaki— 
Take jinricksha to Mogi, delightful views, 
or visit tortoise shell shops and Osuwa 
temple. 


II. Two Days—1. First day as in trip 
I 2. ‘Second day take train to Kamakura, 
site of ancient capital; see colossal statue 
of Buddha, that of Goddess of Mercy near 
by, also the Hachiman temple with an- 
cient relics, tram to Enoshima island and 
sea-cave; return to Yokohama. 


III. Seven Days—i. First two days 
as in trip II. 2. Third day, train to 
Nikko; an evening walk about the village, 
see sacred bridge. 3. Fourth day, take 
guide and see marvelous and magnificent 
temple architecture of old Japan; after- 
noon, an interesting walk to beautiful 
waterfall. 4. Fifth day, packhorse to 
Lake Chuzenji, delightful views, see Ke- 
gon Falls, return to Nikko in evening. 
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5. Sixth day shopping; look for firs and 
wood-carving. 6. Seventh day return to 
Yokohama or Tokyo. 

IV. Ten Days. 1. First seven days as 
in trip Ill. 2. Eighth day, from Yoko- 
hama, train to Kodzu, thence by tram and 
jinricksha to Miyanochita, near Fuji- 
yama, delightful hotel; grand scenery, hot 


way from Miyanoshita over the pass. 3. 
Twelfth day, walk to hot springs (Ojig- 
oku. 4. Thirteenth day, continue journey 
to Atami; enjoy natural hot baths. 45. 
Fourteenth day, return by coast hand- 
railway to Kodzu and thence to Yokohama 
or on to Kyoto. 

VI. Three Weeks—1. First two weeks 


springs and baths. 3. Ninth day, rest 


as in trip V. 2. Fifteenth day, train, 


Lhe very capable manager of the Imperial [Hotel at Tokyo, Mr. Hyashi. 


and enjoy the place; walk to hot springs 
and among giant hills. 4. Tenth day, re- 
turn to Yokohama.., 

V. Two Weeks—1. First ten days as 
in trip [V. 2. Instead of returning to 
Yokohama on tenth day, take pack-horse 
to Lake Hakone, fine view of Fuji all the 


Kodzu or Yokohama, to Kyoto, fine views 
of Fujisan by the way. 3. Sixteenth day, 
see Imperial Palace, magnificent temples, 
fine shops. 4. Seventeenth day, see Mis- 
sion and Government schools, University, 
geisha dancing, theatres. 5. Eighteenth 
day, train to Nara, old capital; see tem- 
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ples and shops. 6. Nineteenth day, return 
to Kyoto. 7. Twentieth day, run the Kat- 
-uragawa rapids. 

For those making a longer stay in 
Japan, the following should not be omit- 
ted: 

From Tokyo—1. See the schools, col- 
leges and industrial activities of the capi- 
tal. 2. Trip to Matsushima, a sea of in- 
numerable fairy-like islands in the north, 
about four days. 3. To Karuizawa at the 
foot of Asama volcano, through 26 tunneis 
and fine scenery; three days, if ascent of 
Asama is to be made. 4. To Kofu, and 
down the Fujikawa rapids; about four 
days more. 

From Kyoto—1. See the industrial ac- 
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tivities of Osaka. 2. Trip to Lake Biwa 
and Ama-no-hasidate, one of the three 
famous beauty spots of Japan. 3. ‘Train 
or boat by way of Kobe to Miyajima, the 
second of the three famous places of in- 
comparable beauty. 4: Tour through the 
inland sea and the island of Kyushu, one 
of the most ancient and _ conservative 
strongholds of Japanese civilization. ‘Take 
the train from Moji to Kumamoto; see 
also Kagoshima, the voleano of Aso, run 
the rapids of the Kumagawa, and if at all 
possible, take kuruma trip down the Ya- 
bakei valley, a region of indescribable 
landscape and extraordinary natural con- 
formation. This is really one of the mod- 
ern wonders of the world. 
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MODERN EDUCATION IN JAPAN 


(Education of the Meiji Era) 


BY COUNT SHIGENOBU OKUMA 


New Japan in my “Semicentenary of 

the opening of Japan,” I dealt with 

the advance Japan has so far made. 
There is, indeed, not a field of activity, 
as L stated in that chapter, in which this 
country has not made rapid strides. Ks- 
pecially ‘conspicuous is the progress at- 
tained in the sphere of education. © Far 
back in remote antiquity we find the 
country bursting forth into literary splen- 
dor with the introduction of the learnings 
of China and India. This was especially 
the case in the Nara and Hei-an days. 
Then the light of learning, though kept 
burning throughout, flickered and flared as 
the stream of time flowed on, ushering in 
and ushering out the days of the South 
and North Courts, the Ashikaya Sho- 
gunate and the Dark Age, until we come 
down to the establishment at Yedo (pres- 
ent Tokyo) of the vice-regal Government 
by the House of ‘lokugawa, when scholars, 
of wide and profound learning, appeared 
‘n numbers all at once and the tide seemed 
to be rising for the cause of education. 
But ups and downs are the order of things 


I A CHAPTER on the growth of 


as much in the affairs of man as in those 
of nature, and in no time the Genroku 
era was upon us, when ease and luxury 
became the thoughts dominating every 
mind. ‘The Samurai of simple habits and 
a few wants bloomed forth into the gentle- 
man of delicate taste and flowery culture, 
and Bushido, which placed the highest 
importance on the upholding of name and 
honor in emulation of Confucianism 
brought over from China, retained only 
a small following just to tell the story 
of its former glory. But there came a 
reaction to this turn of affairs. There 
arose among the common people what 
may be called, for lack of its English 
equivalent, the spirit of plebeian chivalry, 
and this in its turn led to the growth of 
a school of literature for the masses. The 
“Gundan” (stories of battles and fight- 
ing), and “Koshaku (lectures describing 
and elucidating traditions and _ notable 
historic events), both. told by professional 
men, became so far developed as to be a 
power to foster and perpetuate the spirit 
of manliness, while the stage fiction and 
“joruri” (dramatized literature) gained 
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the dignity of being moral forces for the 
teaching and guidance of the general 
populace. As to general education, how- 
ever, we have to look for its dissemination 
only in the Meiji era after the introduc- 
tion of the new system. 

Primary Education. 

The main policy of making education 
compulsory became an established fact 
with a proclamation which -the Govern- 
ment made in the fifth year of Meiji 
(1872), giving it a systematized form. 
The imperial edict then issued said: “A 
higher education may well be left to the 
endeavors of individuals and the capa- 
bility of those who seek it. As regards 
small children irrespective of their sex, 
however, it shall be incumbent on their 
fathers and elders to give them a pri- 
mary education.” 3 

This may give an idea of what was 
aimed at. It may be noted, however, that 
the system then adopted was modeled af- 
ter that which was in vogue in France in 
those days, and aimed at establishing some 
fifty thousand primary schools through- 
out the country. The system was to be 
uniform for the whole country, and it 
soon became evident that such could not 
meet properly the need of the day. In 
Meiji 12 (1879) the Government re- 
pealed this particular law, and - instead, 
promulgated an ordinance establishing a 
simpler system. The gist of the new 
enactment was to make national educa- 
tion a work of local undertaking, the 
prefectural governors being given powers 
to adopt, with the permission of the Min- 
ister of Education, such course of teach- 
ing in public schools as they considered 
best suited for their localities. It was 
soon found out that the tendency to 
avoid the interference of the Central Gov- 
ernment was going too far, and in De- 
cember, 1880, the Education Ordinance 
was amended in the direction of reserving 
a greater power of control in the hands 
of the Education Minister. The-next re- 
form introduced took place in August, 
1885. To explain: originally all expenses 
pertaining to primary education were to 
be borne by the towns and villages with 
a grant in aid from the national treasury ; 
but in 1881 the Government subvention 
was abolished, making it the rule that all 


primary school expenses be met out of 
the local rates, and the town and village 
sur-tax. It happened at the time, how- 
ever, that the price of commodities was 
rising, causing general hardship, and in 
the year mentioned above, another change 
was introduced, making obligatory the as- 
sessment of all public school fees, except in 
the case of the localities where the major- 
ity were unable to pay the fee, a special or- 
gan for giving a simplified course of edu- 
cation being established for such locali- 
ties. The object of this was to lighten 
the local burdens of towns and villages. 
In December, 1886, a great change came 
over the organization of the National Gov- 
ernment itself, the present cabinet system 
being adopted. This led, in the same 
year, to a further change in the system of 
national education,. which then attained 
a firm basis. Thus in the fourteen years 
since a beginning was made of modern 
education in 1872 the system underwent 
many changes; those were the years of: 
trials and experiments. 

The new system last referred to fixed 
the period of tuition at eight years, ex- 
tending from six to fourteen, and made it 
obligatory on parents and guardians to 
give children a course of common educa- 
tion. The school was divided into two 
courses, the primary and the higher pri- 
mary, four years being devoted to each 
course. It was provided that according 
to local needs, a simpler course of three 
years might be substituted for the regular 
primary course. On the 30th of Octo- 
ber, 1890, an Imperial Rescript on educa- 
tion was issued, which event resulted in 
giving a stable foundation to our na- 
tional education, as well as in fixing the 
standard of moral teaching. About the 
same time the law of local autonomy was 
put in force, and the common education 
ordinance was again amended to be in 
keeping with the law. The renovation 
was generally based on the German sys- 
tem. The chief feature of this improve- 
ment was to look upon the primary school 
as a place “‘where attention is paid to the 
physical development of children, and 


where common knowledge of things and 
arts necessary for the moral welfare and 
the daily life of the people may be ac- 
quired.” The number of years was refixed 
at three or four years for the primary 
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Education in Japan.—Count Okuma, President of the Waseda Unwersity, and 
one of the greatest of Japanese. 
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course, and two, three or four years for 
the higher primary course. In 1891 the 
Government issued “‘I he general plan of 
education in the primary school.” Clause 
1 of the new promulgation said: “In the 
education of children the greatest atten- 
tion should be paid to their moral culture. 
For this reason it is urged that in each 
branch of study, special pains be taken 
to inculcate the spirit of moral and 
national education, and hence that child- 
ren be taught and caused to learn to put 
in practice such matters as are indispen- 
sable in every-day life, so that they may 
grow up to be useful citizens.” 

More changes were introduced in 1900, 
reducing the number of Chinese ideo- 
graphs and unifying the mode of writing 
and pronouncing those characters as well 
as spelling in “kana” letters to be taught 
in primary schools, thereby to lighten 
the work of school children. Three years 
later another change was effected in the 
Primary School Ordinance, the system of 
official inspection and sanction for books 
and charts, for school use, being abolished 
and that of allowing the use of State text 
books only being adopted in its place. 

Between the years 1904 and 1905 we 
were engaged in the unfortunate hostili- 
ties with Russia. During the campaign 
the Emperor decreed that “education must 
not be neglected,” and the Imperial in- 
struction being faithfully observed by all, 
the war may be said to have in no way 
affected the work of education in the 
country. A few years after the war in 
1907 still another change was effected on 
the Primary Education Ordinance, ex- 
tending the period of compulsory educa- 
tion from four to six years. Withal, the 
showing of school attendance has kept on 
improving, until now, when it averages 
from 97 to 98 per cent, both sexes being 
taken into account, while in the most ad- 
vanced localities it stands, indeed, at one 
hundred per cent. 


Middle Grade Education. 


The education plan proclaimed in 1872 
divided the empire into eight Academic 
Districts (reduced to seven in April of 
the following year), each district to have 
one college. Each Academic District was 
subdivided into 32 Middle School Dis- 


tricts, each with one middle school. Each 
Middle School District was again re- 
‘divided into 210 Primary School Dis- 


‘tricts, each district to have one primary 


school. ‘The plan was, therefore, to have 
over fifty thousand primary and two hun- 
dred and fifty odd middle schools through- 
out the country. In those ‘days, how- 
ever, it could mot* be enforced that every 
middle school. established’ be of the re- 
quired standard, and there came into ex- 
istence middle grade=institutions of ‘divers 
descriptions and qualifications, scattered 
all over the country. By the*year 1879 
there had arisen a tendency to promiscu- 
ously establish midiHe schools, and from 
that time onward the Government gradu- 
ally introduced regulations specifying the 
courses of study to be taught in these mid- 
dle schools, and also fixing the number of 
years to be devoted forthe purpose at six 
years, allowing at the same time an op- 
tion to extend or contract it by one: year. 
The year 1881 saw the promulgation of the 
General Plan of Middle Grade Education, 
which prescribed the Middle School: as a 
place where a higher education on‘'com- 
mon branches of knowledge was taught to 
young men going forth to the world, or 
those intending to prosecute further studv 
in higher institutions. In 1884 the Mid- 
dle School Regulations were issued, bring- 
ing the middle grade education to a de- 
gree of perfection. But the system thus 
established still lacked a proper connect- 
ing link with colleges, and this led in 
1886 to the issue of the Middle School Or- 
dinance at the same time as the revision 
of the Primary School Ordinance. The 
Ordinance provided that the Middle 
School be considered a place for stu- 
dents intending to enter on a_ business 
career or to pursue their education fur- 
ther in higher institutions. 

As in the primary school, the middie 
school was diyided into two courses, 
namely, the ordinary and the higher 
course. ‘The Ordinance divided the coun- 
try into five Higher Middle School Dis- 
tricts, each of which was to have one higher 
middle school, of Government establish- 
ment, supported by money coming either 
wholly from the national treasury, or 
partly from the national treasury and 
partly from the local rate. The Higher’ 


Middle School was designed to be a place 
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where students are prepared for entering 
the universities, and afterwards the de- 
partments of law, medicine and engineer- 
ing added to it; either all the three de- 
partments together or one or the other 
only. As for the ordinary middle schools, 
their establishment was a matter on 
which the different prefectures might con- 
sult their respective conveniences. At the 
same time, the number of years in which 
to graduate from them was fixed at five 
instead of six as formerly. The Higher 
Middle School was afterwards in 1893 
changed into the High School with de- 
partments of law, medicine and engineer- 
ing, where the special courses of study 
named were taught respectively. — 

The next reform effected on the system 
of middle grade education took place in 
1899, as a result of which the Middle 
School was designated as a place where 
male students are given a common educa- 
tion of higher grade, it being made ob- 
ligatory for each prefecture to possess at 
least one middle school. It was then just 
after the Japan-China war, and a part of 
the indemnity money secured from China 
was converted into an educational fund 
devoted to the cause of common education. 
Again in 1900 the Government issued 
Regulations relating to the putting in op- 
eration of the Middle School Ordinance, 
besides establishing the summer schools 
for the teachers of middle schools. Ear- 
nest endeavors were thus made for the 
promotion of middle grade education, so 
that whereas there were only 81 middle 
schools throughout the country in 1894, 
the number arose to 215 in 1901. 


Normal School Education. 


Together with the establishment of the 
primary school system in 1872 the Educa- 
tion Department opened Normal Schools, 
an American by the name of Scott being 
engaged to give lectures on the method of 
teaching in primary schools. Government 
norma! schools were established at Osaka, 
Miyagi, Aichi, Nugata, Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki, as model institutions. This 


roused the spirit of emulation among the 
prefectures, until they all came to possess 
a normal school under their own control. 
This turn of affairs led the Government, 
from about the year 1877, to entrust the 


local institutions with the work of turning 
out primary school teachers. It was in 
those days that the political world_of the 
country became stirred up with the intro- 
duction of the ideas of liberty and people’: 
rights. Then came the organization of 
political parties and the demand for the 
establishment of a representative system, 
culminating in 1881 in the issue of the 
memorable Imperial Rescript promising 
the opening of a national assembly. This 
trend of affairs could not but have an ef- 
fect on educational circles, and not a few 
school teachers began to discuss politics 
and to become interested in the political 
affairs of the country. Thereupon the 
Minister of Education, fearing undesir- 
able results, issued (June 1881) instruc- 
tions pointing out the essential nature of 
the work to be pursued and the duties to 
be discharged by the primary school teach- 


ers, and warning them against indulging - 


in radical and inflammatory utterances. 
In December of the same year the Minis- 
ter convened a meeting of the educational 
commissioners of the prefectures, and ex- 
plained to them the educational policy of 
the Government. They were told to at- 
tach special importance to imparting 
moral education. ‘“Teachers,” said the 
Minister, “must rot rest satisfied with be- 
ing merely able to understand the text 
books on moral teaching—they should 
themselves be strictly correct in conduct 
and prove to be men worthy of the love 
and respect of their pupils, and be well 
versed in the ways of the world and able 
to govern their charges. For this reason, 
in the work of education, such men should 
be selected who are widely informed, 
learned in the classics, and rich in virtues, 
so that they may be looked up to by their 
pupils with a deep sense of respect and 
obedience. In teaching morals, they 
should stand on the ethical basis charac- 
teristic of the Empire, and be guided by 
the precepts of Confucian learning,” 

It may be noted here that, since the 
Restoration and the re-establishment of 
the Imperial regime, a tendency had ap- 
peared in the country, pervading all classes 
to be impatient in introducing the West- 
ern civilization, to welcome and adopt all 
that was new and to reject all that came 
by inheritance. Especially was it felt 
that this country stood behind Europe and 
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America in matters of art and scientific 
learning, and every effort was made to ac- 
quire new knowledge, and a notion had 
even gained strength that moral culture 
might well be left in the background. In 
view of this condition of things, the Edu- 
cation Minister’s instruction might be re- 
garded as timely in counteracting such a 
reckless tendency. Subsequently with the 
change in the organization of a cabinet in 
1885, a reform was effected in the general 
system of education, followed by the issue 
of the Model School Ordinance m 1886. 
The ordinance designated the normal 
school as an institution for turning out 
teachers. The school was divided into two 
departments, the normal and the higher 
normal, one higher normal school being 
established in Tokyo as a Government in- 
stitution, while it was made compulsory 
for each prefecture to maintain one normal 
school. In this way the system of nor- 
mal education was settled on a firm foun- 
dation. In 1891 the “Law of Protection 
for Primary Schoo] Teachers” was enact- 
ed providing for the grant of retirement 
and family pensions for the teachers of 
municipal primary and other public 
schools. 

Coming down to June, 1897, the Nor- 
mal School Ordinance of 1886 was re- 
voked, a Normal Education Ordinance be- 
ing promulgated instead. In 1902 a 
Higher Normal School was newly estab- 
lished in Hiroshima in addition to the 
one in Tokyo. A special institute for 
sending forth teachers was also opened to 
supply shortage in the number of teach- 
ers. [yg 1907 the Normal School Regula- 
tions were put in force, providing a way 
of imparting short term education to the 
graduates of the middle and the girls’ 
high schools. 


Higher Education. 


The first university of modern descrip- 
tion came into existence in 1877, when 
the Kasei Gakko and the School of Medi- 
cine, originally established by the Toku- 
gawa Shogunate, were united into one, 
and given the name of Tokyo University. 
The new institution consisted of four 
colleges, Law, Science, Literature and 
Medicine. That was the prototype of the 
present Tokyo Imperial University. In 


1882 a special course on National Litera- 
ture was added to the college of Litera- 
ture. This new departure may be re- 
garded as part of the effort to save from 
extinction the ancient literature of the 
country in counteraction to the tendency 
of Western learning to sweep everything 
before it. Then concomitant with the 
general renovation in the system of edu- 
cation in 1886, the Imperial University 
Ordinance was enacted, as the result of 
which the College of. Engineering, origi- 
nally established by the now defunct De- 
partment of Public Works, became incor- 
porated with the Imperial University. 

Further in 1890 the School of Agri- 
culture and Dendrology, originally under 
the jurisdiction of the Department of Ag- 
riculture and Commerce, was united with 
the University to form the College of Ag- 
riculture. About this time the German 
school of thinking gained strength in the 
country. “Germanism” became _ the 
vogue of the day almost in every field of 
learning and administration. The year 
1897 saw the establishment of the Kyoto 
Imperial University in June to be a sis- 
ter institution of the Tokyo Imperial 
University. When opened, it consisted of 
the Colleges of Science and Engineering, 
but two years later those of Law and 
Medicine were added. In 1903 the Gov- 
ernment founded the Fukuoka College of 
Medicine as a part of the Kyoto uni- 
versity, and in 1906 created for it a Col- 
lege of Literature. The Government was 
not satisfied with what had so far been 
attained in the development of a univer- 
sity system, and in the year last men- 
tioned it converted into a university the 
Sapporo School of Agriculture, which was 
originally established by the Department 
of Colonization in 1872, and gave it the 
name of ‘Tohoku Teikoku Daigaku 
(Northeastern Imperial University.) It 
also took steps to turn the Fukuoka Col- 
lege of Medicine into an _ independent 
Kyushu Imperial University by adding to 
it a college of Engineering. 


Commercial Education. 


The present development of commer- 
cial education in this country is entirely 
a by-product of the advance attained by 
the nation in its economics since the 
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Meiji Restoration. Commerce still occu- 
pied a very low position, and the mer- 
chants had not yet broken away from 
their old habits and ways of thinking. In 
these circumstances, it was not the busi- 
ness class, as should have been the case, 
but only some few in the Government ser- 
vice and a small number of the general 
public who awoke to the importance of 
commercial education. The pioneer insti- 
tution, established with the object of 
training young men for a commercial 
career, was the Shoho Koshujo  (Insti- 
tute of Commercial Training) in Owari- 
cho, Tokyo, founded in 1875 by the then 
Mr. Yurei Mori. It was, indeed, the 


seedling from which the present ‘Tokyo 


Higher Commercial School has grown 
out. Im November of the same year, Mr. 
Mori was sent to China as Minister, and 
the institute was transferred to the care 
of the Tokyo Kwaigi Sho, an association 
of business men of the city at the time. 
It next came under the control of the 
TokyoPrefectural Office, with Mr. Jiro 
Yano as its principal. 

In November, 1879, the then Mr. 
Kiichi Shibusawa was elected a trustee of 
the institute, and through his assistance 
its foundations considerably solidified. It 
was not till March, 1884, that the insti- 
tute took the name of Tokyo Shogyo 
Gakka. In the same year the Govern- 
ment issued “Regulations concerning the 
Commercial School” for the proper guid- 
ance of commercial education. The 
school was transferred to the Department 
of Education in May, 1885, and _ the 
courses of study elevated, and in October, 
1887, it was given the name it now bears. 
In its institute days the school in itself 
was only a very insignificant affair. Very 
imperfect in equipment as they were, there 
gradually came into existence about the 
time in Tokyo a number of establish- 
ments essaying to give rudiments of read- 
ing and arithmetic to the sons of mer- 
chants, or to teach bookkeeping for the 
purpose of training young men for the 
banking and other company‘ businesses. 
[t was a phenomenon that must not be 
lightly passed over. ‘There appeared in 
other parts of the country schools to give 
simple lessons in commercial affairs. It 
was not till 1893 that the dissemination of 
commercial education became general, as 


the result of the Government’s effort to 
rouse the spirit of business education, ita 
promulgation of “Regulations for the 
Supplementary Schools of Business, and 
a grant of an annual aid from _ the 
national treasury. In January, 1889, the 
Government issued the “Business School 
Ordinance” and the “Commercial School 
Regulations,” and put them in force in 
April of the same year. In 1903 it 
amended the “Regulations for the Sup- 
plementary Schools of Business,” with 
the aim of perfecting and disseminating 
the middle grade and rudimentary busi- 
ness education. But the demand of the 
times was for a larger increase in num- 
ber of those intending to enter business 
life. Especially was this the case after 
the Japan-China war, when the home and 


foreign trade attained a marked develop- . 


ment. It now became evident that the 
single organ of higher commercial educa- 
tion in the shape of the Tokyo Higher 
Commercial School could not supply all 
the demand, and the Government, in 
April, 1901, raised the Kobe Commercial 
School to a Higher Commercial one, deal- 
ing similarly with the Osaka Commer- 
cial School at the same time. In Feb- 
ruary, 1905, it further converted the Ya- 
maguchi High School into a Higher 
Commercial School, while in the follow- 
ing month it opened another institution 
of the same high grade in Nagasaki. 

Finally, a college course in commerce 
was established in the Tokyo Imperial 
University in the early part of this year, 
to meet the growing demand. 

In 1886 there was established the office 
of the Inspector of Education in the De- 
partment of Education, the establishment 
of a similar office in the Prefectural Gov- 
ernments in 1897, the holding the con- 
ference of the commissioners of school hy- 
giene and sanitation in 1895, and the cre- 
ation in 1896 of the Board of High Com- 
missioners of Education as the advisory 
body of the highest order in educational 
administration. It may be added that 
the country has a_ separate institution 
called Gakushu-in for the education of 
the sons of noble families. } 


Private Institutions of Education. 


It goes without saying that the educa- 
tional system of this country largely owes 
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its progress to the Government’s efforts. 
It is also undeniable, however, that private 
institutions have been an important factor 
in this connection. To name some of the 
more conspicuous of these, there are the 
Keio Gijuku and the Doshisha, founded 
respectively by the late Mr. Fukuzawa 
and Mr. Niijima, and the oldest of their 
kind; the Hosei Daigaku (College of Law 
and Politics) formerly called Wa-Futsu 
Horitsu Gakku (Franco-Japanese Law 
School); the Senshu Gakko; the Meiji 
Daigaku, formerly called Meiji Horitsu 
Gakko (Meiji Law School); -the Chuo 
Daigaku (Central College), formerly 
called Igirisu Horitsu Gakko (English 
Law School); the Nihon Daigaku, for- 
merly called Nihon Horitsu Gakko 
(Japan Law School); and the Waseda 
Daigaku, formerly called Tokyo Senmon 
Gakko (Tokyo Special School.) 

The Keio Gijuku dates its beginning 
back to the year 1857. Its founder, Mr. 
Fuluzawa, was originally a scholar of the 
Dutch language, but subsequently by dint 
of self-teaching he acquired the know- 
ledge of English, and by the year 1861 he 
had begun to read English books to his 
pupils. It is said that he calmly went on 
expounding an English work on political 
economy when the whole city of Tokyo 
stood trembling at the bombardment of 
Uyeno by the Imperialists in thé days of 
the Restoration. Eight years have now 
passed since the death of Mr. Fukuzawa, 
but the institution founded by him is in 
condition more prosperous than ever, 
having been converted into a university 
with departments of law, politics, eco- 
nomics and literature. 

Opened in 1875, the Doshisha had for 
its founder the late Mr. Jo Niijima, who 
in defiance of the national law forbidding 
foreign travel, went to America in 1864. 
It was while he was abroad that his coun- 
try saw the downfall of the Tokugawa 
Shogunate and the restoration of the Im- 
perial regime. After accomplishing his 
studies he came home in 1874. He was a 
man brought up as a samurai, but while in 
America he contracted a great liking for 
Puritanism, and conceived the idea that 
he would start a school of his own in 
Japan, in order to introduce into his 
country the spiritual side of the Western 
culture. Back at home, he, therefore, 


established the Doshisha. His _person- 
ality proved a great attraction, and the 
Doshisha at once secured a wide-spread 
reputation. When in 1889 he made pub- 
lic his intention to turn his school into a 
college, it met with strong support at 
home and abroad. A noted American, My. 
J. N. Harris, gave $100,000 as an endow- 
ment fund for the establishment of the 


college of physics and chemistry. It is 
being attended altogether by over one 
thousand students at present. 

The Wa-Futsu Horitsu) Gakko, the 


present Hosei Daigaku, was founded by 
Mr. Masakumi Satsu, in 1879, and is now 
attended by over two thousand students. 
The Meiji Daigaku was brought into be- 
ing in 1880, as a joint undertaking of 
Mr. Tatsuo Kishimoto and Mr. Kozo 
Miyagi. Its present attendance is 3,500 
students. The Chuo Daigaku, the former 
English Law School, was established by 
Prof. N. Hodzumi in conjunction with 
Dr. Okuda and Dr. Masujima. Two 
thousand students are now in attendance 
at the college. The Hihon Daigaku was 
the last of the law schools to come into 
existence, being established by the late 
Count A. Yamada in 1892, and has now 
two thousand students. All these institu- 
tions have sent forth large numbers of 
graduates. Of a different type is the 
Senshu Gakku. Established in 1870 by 
Mr. Soma, the new Viscount Tajiri and 
Baron Megata, it is the only collegiate in- 
stitute making a specialty of teaching eco- 
nomics. It has sent forth over 1,500 
graduates, and is now being attended by 
over 800. students. 

I now come to an institution of my 
own, founded in 1882, namely, the Tokyo 
Senmon Gakko, the present Waseda 
Daigakko. I have always held that in 
order to cultivate the spirit of self-gov- 
erninent and independence, there should 
first of all be the independence of learn- 
ing, and the proper way to attain this 
primary object is to-establish a great seat 
of learning free of outside influence and 
interference, official or otherwise, so that 
the students may have their own way of 
selecting whatever course of study they 
like to pursue. It happened about the 


date mentioned that the late Mr. Azusa 
Ono called on me proposing to establish 
Finding him in accord with 


a school. 
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my views, we selected a site at Waseda and 
opened the Senmon Gakko in October, 
1882, thus laying the foundation of what 
is now known as the Waseda University. 
It was Mr. Ono who worked hardest in 
promoting and bringing to realization the 
founding of the school. It was the fash- 
ion of the day to use foreign text books 
in all the higher schools, so that students 
without the knowledge of one or another 
foreign language had practically no access 
to a higher education. In these circum- 
stances Mr. Takata and others maintained 
that the national language should be ad- 
hered to in giving lessons in their insti- 
tution. I also was of opinion that in edu- 
cation foreign systems must not be fol- 
lowed indiscriminately, and that learn- 
ing, not having its foundation on the 
natioual characteristics of the people, 
could not be called’ independent. 

The school taught Politics, Economics 
and Law, with the Department of Litera- 
ture added in 1889. In 1889 a further 
addition was made in the form of the 
Normal School Department. In 1902 its 
organization was changed, in that it was 
converted into a university under the 
name of the Waseda Daigaku. In 1903, 
in addition to the colleges of Politics, 
Law and Literature, that of Commerce 
was established, followed by that of Sei- 


ence and Engineering this year. The 
Waseda University has many affiliated 
schools, such as the Waseda Middle 


School, the Waseda School of Polytech- 
nics, the Waseda High School, and the 
Waseda Preparatory School. The Waseda 
institution as a whole is now giving edu- 
cation to over 8,000 students, while the 
university proper has already sent forth 
5,000 graduates. The institution is now 
over twenty years old, and of those who 
have served the cause of the university 
with constancy and oneness of purpose, | 
should mention Professors ‘Tameyuki, 
Amano and Yuzo Tsubouchi, besides Pro- 
fessor Takata. 


Women’s Education. 


Every boy and girl of the land is un- 
der obligation to attend school when the 
age of six is reached. ‘The number of 
school-going girls has greatly increased of 
late. In 1908 it stood at the rate of 
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93.34 out of every hundred. Though 
somewhat inferior as compared with the 
boys’ 97.72 for the same year, the per- 
centage rate. of annual increase in recent 
years has been much greater on the girls’ 
side, and the showing of female education 
has been very excellent. In Kyoto the 
Government established the Ei-jo Gakko 
(Girls’ English School) in 1872. This 
was the institution’ which has since become 
converted into the present Kyoto First 
Girls’ Higher School. In 1882 the Gov- 
ernment opened the Koto Jo Gakko 
(Girls’ High School) as a part of Tokyo 
(iirls’ Normal School (established 1874), 
with the object of giving girls a higher 
common education mainly based on the 
principles of humanity and morals, and 
of teaching them to become good and vir- 
tuous women. About the same time fe- 
male schools of a similar description be- 
gan to be established in different paris 
of the country, and when the Government 
issued the Middle School Ordinance in 
1886 the Girls’ High School was classed 
as a middle school,’ where girls were 
taught higher common knowledge neces- 
sary to the sex. The year 1899 saw the 
promulgation of the Girls’ High School 
Ordinance. It hardly needs admitting, 
however, that there is considerable room 
for improvement in girls’ middle grade 
education as compared with the middle 
school system for boys. 

Coming next to women’s normal edu- 
eation, the Tokyo Joshi Shihan Gakko 
(Tokyo Women’s Normal School) was 
established by the Central Government in 
1874, an example which was followed by 
the different prefectures. With. the issue 
of the Normal School Ordinance in 1886 
the Women’s Normal School came to con- 
sist of two departments, the Ordinary 
Normal and the Higher Normal. 


The Tokyo Joshi Shihan Gakko was 
then turned into a Women’s Ordinary 
Normal School. As for the Women’s 


Higher Normal School, it at present exists 
as a women’s department of the Ordinary 
Normal Schools under ‘the control of pre- 
fectures. 

Further, there exist not a few institu- 
tions for girls’ education scattered 
throughout the country where they can 
take lessons on special subjects such as 
painting, music, sewing, embroidery, knit- 
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ting, artificial flower making, photograph- 
ing, etc. Some of them belong to the 
Government, and others to private indi- 
viduals, but on the whole they are all 
conducted on the general principle of send- 
ing forth young women well qualified to 
become model wives and exemplary 
mothers, and none of them aim purely at 
giving professions to girls. 

The Nippon Joshi Daigakko (Japan 
Women’s University) founded at Mejiro, 
Koishikawa, by Mr. Jinzo Naruse in 1900. 


‘The university proper contains the de- 


partments of Domestic Economy, Litera- 
ture, Pedagogy, Culinary Arts, Physical 
Culture, Music and Fine Arts. Attached 
to the university are also a kindergarten, 
a primary school, and a girls’ high school, 
the latter divided into a regular depart- 
ment and a department of arts and com- 
merce. ‘The university departments are 
graduated from in three years, and the 
graduates may take up the post-graduate 
course of three more years. The institu- 
tion thus contains from the most primary 
to the highest organs of education for 
girls, all carried on under one roof, and on 
one continuous principle. The institution 
as a whole is now attended by over 1,000 
girls. 

T must not omit to call attention to the 
advance the country has made in the direc- 
tion of social education or the -develop- 
ment of organs to educate the general 
public, quite apart from that of the 
national system of education, I have so far 
dealt with. Newspapers and periodicals 
are all manifestations of a new growth in 


the Meiji era, and yet they have achieved 
a really remarkable development. The 
country now possesses over 400 dailies, 
some having a circulation of 300,000 a 
day. As to periodicals, they are above one 
thousand in number, there being not a 
field of human activity or of special know- 
ledge and learning which is not covered 
by one or another of them. 

Books are also being brought forth in 
greater numbers than ever, and the new 
works published in the Meiji Era now ag- 
gregate over 30,000. Especially in recent 
years works of encyclopaedic nature are 
much in demand, and the Encyclopaedia 
Britanica has had a very extensive sale. 
Publishers of note are, indeed, vying with 
each other in bringing out voluminous 
dictionaries and works of similar nature 
compiled by Japanese authors. 

The country is also beginning to see 
some development in the establishment of 
libraries. The public and private institu- 
tions all told, there are now about 150 
libraries in the country, some of them 
possessing over 300,000 books. 


Conclusion. 


To sum up, there has been somethin 
quite exceptional in the progress attaine 
by the country in its work of education 
within the past four decades and two years. 
That there is every sign of this rate of ad- 
vance being fully kept up will be seen 
from the school statistics I give below: 

At the end of the 40th year of Meiji 
(1908.) 


Description of Schools No. Schools No: Teachers. No. Students 
27,125 122,038 5,713,664 
4 15 87 
7 291 4,888 
‘Imperial Universities ................ 3 503 7,370 
2,173 7,705 150,668 

35,178 147,059 6,329,688 
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Waseda University—-The first buildings; rice fields in foreground. 
The university at the present time. 

The games at the University. 

Football, baseball, tennis. ete. 
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I play ‘vocal here that the Imperial Re- 


is I quoted from, under the head of 


Primary Education in. the present article 
contained the following passage: “From 
this time onwards, the people in general 
(including peers, gentry, farmers, me- 
chanics and merchants and their daugh- 
ters) should endeavor, so that there be not 
a family in the village without learning 
and not a house with an illiterate person.” 
The above table will show that this Im- 
perial ideal has practically been brought 
to realization. At the same time, how- 
ever, when one stops to think, this won- 
derful showing is largely on the surface 
only, there being many features, which are 
observable in the inner working of our 
educational system, that are not satisfac- 
tory to the leaders of thought. The prin- 
cipal defect in this respect is the fact 
that in this country education has still to 
be carried én largely through the medium 
of Chinese ideographs. Once before an 
attempt was made to reduce the number 
of Chinese characters in use in schools in 
order to iessen the burden of school child- 
ren. More recently, however, a movement 
has been started to resuscitate the exten- 
sive employment of Chinese characters, 
anc there seems to be no prospective pos- 
sibility of their entirely going out of use. 
This means that our scholars.and students, 
unlike those of the West, are debarred 
from the advantages of the unification of 
the written and spoken language in pur- 
suing their studies. They are first of all 
obliged to struggle with the intricacies of 
the Chinese ideographs, or of one or an- 
other of Western tongues, and have to 
grapple with difficulties not even dreamt 
of by their Western brothers and sisters, 
a lamentable circumstance which gener- 
ally results in prolonging their school days 
before they conclude their university edu- 


cation. I believe that the general adop- 
tion of such cosmopolitan signs as the 
Roman letters will prove of immense bene- 
fit to the cause of education in this coun- 
try. It should be remembered, however, 
that the country is subject to the long-es- 
tablished custom of employing a_ great 
number of reverential or honorific terms, 
the product of the caste system of ages, 
and also to that of differentiating the dic- 
tion and expression according to the sexes. 

It is important to note further that the 
Oriental civilization, since its transplant- 
ing into Japan, has undergone modifica- 
tions, developing features peculiar to the 
soil of its adoption. In other words, the 
Japanese Confucianism is no longer the 
Confucianism of China, nor is our Bud- 
dhism the original Buddhism of India. In 
a similar way the Occidental civilization, 
introduced into this country, is now devel- 
oping features foreign to the lands of its 
growth. QOne may venture, indeed, to 
think that a fusion of the Oriental and Oc- 
cidental civilization into one harmonious 
manifestation may alone be seen in Japan. 
I have always said that the mission of this 
country is to try to harmonize the two 
civilizations and thus to contribute toward 
the enlightenment of the world. It is 
hence most important to endeavor to ef- 
fect further improvement and reform on 
our system of education to a degree that 
there may be nothing more to be desired 
in its form and substance. Should we 
succeed in such an attempt, we should not 
only be enabled to elevate the position of 
our country as a light shining forth over 
these parts of the globe, but we should 
have the satisfaction of proving true to 
the obligation we owe. to our friends like 
America, through whose advice and guid- 
ance we as a nation have come to be widely 
known to the world. 
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MEN WHO ARE MAKING JAPAN. FINANCE. 
FINANCIERS AND BANKS. 


BY C. E. FERGUSON, 


APID AS HAS been the devel- 
opment of Japan within the 
last 50 years, or since in 1868 
| tlle complete change came over 
(‘overnment and country, finance per- 
aps shows the most remarkable results. It 
is well within the memory of living men 
‘that taxes in Japan were paid in rice. Bills 
of exchange and banks were practically 
unknown. In fact, everything appertain- 
ing to excharige and money dealings was 
a sealed book to Japanese, while for gen- 
erations and for centuries financial sys- 
tems in Europe and America were perfect- 
ing and financiers were to the manner 
yorn., 

Much comment and criticism has been 
passed upon Japan because of lame finance. 
From the lofty pedestal of the. Western 
high financier, the trained political econo- 
mist and the writer the difficulties in which 
‘-‘apan found herself at the close of the 
ltusso-Japanese war, conducted at a cost 
of borrowed money approximating one 
billion and a half of yen, were hardly taken 
into consideration. Up to that time the 
finances of Japan had been but child’s 
vlay, but it is a remarkable tribute to the 
‘ountry and the people that it was possi- 
vle to go out at that time into the mar- 
‘kets of the world and there finance a 
-reat war upon the national securities and 
national credit. 

[t may be said financiers of high stand- 
ing did not exist 50 years ago. The man 
who handled filthy lucre was not a fit as- 
sociate for the aristocrat or the Daimyo. 
He was looked down upon by the Samu- 
rai, who looked upon money with lordly 
contempt. Even to-day in Japan _ the 
Samurai descendant frequently curls his 
lip when asked how this or that states- 
man, retiring, and known to be without 
land or money, will be able to live. But 


out of the mass of those absolutely indif- 


ferent to commerce or finance a few lead- 
ing and representative men showed them- 
selves endowed with a genius which was 
destined, in developing its resources, to 
do as much for their country to®day as the 
Samurai or the soldier upon the field of 
battle or a great statesman in the field of 
politics. 

If we go back over the history of the 
national finance of Japan and look into 
the published budgets, the weakness of 
Japan’s finance at once becomes apparent. 
This weakness was due, perhaps, more to 
carelessness than to anything else—care- 
lessness of anything appertaining to 
money. Japan and Japanese collectively 
and individually, up to a very few years 
ago, were careless of all things financial, 
except one, namely, the repayment of bor- 
rowed money and the payment of debts. 
In no country in fhe world, perhaps, are 
debts paid more religiously than in Japan. 
They are paid frequently by sacrifices that 
make the blood boil; home and the honor 
of the home are, even to-day, frequently 
bartered in order that debts may be paid 
or borrowed money refunded. 

The singular aloofness in which the 
merchant and banker were obliged to hold 
themselves up to only a few years ago, 
and their non-activity in the social world 
of Japan, is evidenced by the fact that 
to-day there are but few titles among the 
banker or merchant class. But exceptions 
to this are to be found in the Mitsui fam- 
ily; the President of the Bank of Japan 
(Baron Matsuo), the president of the Yo- 


kohama Specie Bank (Baron Takahashi), 


Baron Shibusawa, and a very few others. 

But the evolution of the financier has 
been rapid in the extreme. The men 
mentioned as bearing titles, together with 
such leading financiers as Dr. J. Soyeda, 
of the Industrial Bank of Japan, Mr. K. 
Sonoda, of the 15th Bank, may now be 
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said to wield as much influence in the af- 
fairs of the nation as Cabinet Ministers 
themselves. - 

Among the Genro or Elder Statesmen 
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sumed the double portfolio, and for the 
last year and a half has conducted appar- 
ently the national finance. His two bud- 
gets are conceded to be the safest, the 
sanest, and the soundest ever issued in 


are two men reputed to have sound finan- 
cial sense; these are Marquis Inouye and 
Marquis Matsukata—both names, of 
course, closely interwoven with the chang- 
ing events of the last half century and 


‘Japan. 

Marquis Katsura, himself a soldier, is 
not of the militant party. He is, it is 
true, what is known as a “Yamagata 


Baron akahashi, President of the Yokohama Specie Bank. Vice-Governor of 


the Bank of Japan. 


cennected with every move that has been 
made in politics. They wield to-day per- 
haps among the Genro the greatest influ- 
ence which is a tribute to Japan, for it 
indicates the waning militant power and 
the assertion of sound economics. Mar- 
quis Katsura, the present Premier, as- 


man,” but Prince Yamagata, who was the 
political opponent of the late Prince Ito, 
and who was supposed to represent mili- 
tary and naval expansion as against the 
more peaceful policies of his opponent, is 
to-day pledged to a decrease of the expen- 
diture upon these two branches of the ser- 
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The magnificent structure that houses the Yokohama Specie Bank. 


vice, while Katsura, a brilliant general and 
a true representative of the best soldier 
spirit of Japan, says that his best hope 
for this country is that the time shall 
come that will permit swords to be turned 
into ploughshares and sees the wren build- 
ing nests in the cannon’s mouth. | 

There exists in Japan to-day a council 
of financiers as close to the Government 
and as directory of its policies as the elder 
statesmen themselves; the names of the 
members of this council have been men- 
tioned in this article and perhaps a word 
or two concerning its personality may be 
of interest. 

The Doyen of the financiers of Japan 
to-day is Baron Shibusawa, who was born 
in the year 1840, the son of an agri- 
culturist, and in his youth engaged in the 
manufacture and sale of indigo; later, 
swearing allegiance to the Tokugawa Sho- 
gunate, he effected a financial reform in 
the clan of Lord Hitotsubashi, and was 
made an officer of the Shogunate Govern- 
ment. After the reformation, he was ap- 


pointed tax controller of the financial de- 
partment of the Imperial Government, 
and shortly afterwards became vice-Min- 
ister of Finance; in 1873 Baron Shibu- 
sawa retired to private life, and when the 
national banking law went into force in 
1872 he organized the first national bank 
of Japan, now known as the Dai _ Ichi 
Ginko, the capital of which was a little 
over two million yen. The. bank was 
opened on July 20, 1873, Mr. Shibusawa 
(now Baron) being elected General 
Superintendent and later he was elected 
President. 

Aside from his banking connections, 
Baron Shibusawa has for the last 30 
vears been more actively connected, per- 
haps than any one man, with varied com- 
mercial interests, and his influence in the 
development of Japan has been enormous. 
Only a few months ago, Baron Shibusawa 
retired from the more active business, al- 
though it must not be understood that he 
is not now a leading influence in Japan; 
at the time of his retirement he was con- 
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nected with over 30 active companies in 
Japan and Korea. 

Next in order in point of years is 
Baron Shinzen Matsuo, the Governor of 
the Bank of Japan, the great central in- 
stitution which practically controls all the 
hanks of this country. The Bank of 


Japan, under Baron Matsuo, may perhaps 
be taken with great safety as a pattern 
for the future proposed central bank of 
America ; in fact, there is reason to believe 
that a close study has been made of the 
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methods employed by the central bank. 
Baron Matsuo is also a member of the 
House of Peers,.and, prior to his nomina- 
tion to his present post was Director of the 
Financial Bureau of the Treasury. In 
his capacity as Governor of the Bank of 
Japan, Baron Matsuo probably wields as 


Mr. Y. Yamakawa, Gene:al Manager of the Yokohama Specie Bank. 


much influence as any financier, in fact 
more, in view of the great power given to 
the Bank of Japan as a Government in- 
stitution. This bank has the handling of 
all the Government funds in the matter 
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Reception room, Yokohama Specie 


Bank, Y okohama. 


of collection and remittances, and is close- 
ly connected with the Yokohama Specie 
Bank, whose President, Baron Takahashi, 
is vice-Governor of the Bank of Japan. 
The influence of the Bank of Japan is 
shown in the fact that the disastrous pan- 
ics that have come periodically in Amer- 
ica and elsewhere are rendered almost im- 
possible by the methods which the Bank 
of Japan is empowered to adopt; for this 
reason banks in Japan of a sound and 
safe character can always be kept with 
their doors open, and banks of a lesser 
credit can be forced to close as a result of 
the attitude of the Bank of Japan. In 
this connection, possibly Baron Matsuo 
may be regarded as the leading financier 
of Japan; he is in close confidence and 
connection at all times with the Govern- 
ment and Finanre Department. 

Baron Takahashi, the President of the 
Yokohama Specie Bank and vice-Governor 
of the Bank of Japan, may be regarded 
as one of. the strongest of the council of 


financiers in Japan. He is thoroughly ac-: 


quainted with the banking systems, cus- 
toms and the life of foreign countries; he 
is one of the younger of higher financiers 
of the country, and began life as _ the 
adopted son of a Samurai of the North 
country; in 1876 he went to America, 
and while there was for some months ex- 
tremely badiy treated because of the 
treachery and dishonesty of the man ap- 
pointed in America as his guardian; while 
there, however, he acquired a knowledge 
of English, and returning to Japan, be- 
came active in business, and finally was 


Yokohama 


Banking room of the 
Specte Bank. 


appointed an official in the Department 
of Agriculture and Commerce. Later he 
entered the Bank of Japan, was promoted 
director and elected vice-President in 
1897. In 1906 he was appointed Presi- 
dent of the Yokohama Specie Bank. 

Baron Takahashi will be remembered 
abroad as having been the financial agent 
of Japan in America and Europe while 
the war with Russia was going on; he 
spent the greater part of the years 1904-6 
in those countries. There is reason to sup- 
pose that Baron Takahashi will become 
one of these days Minister of Finance, and 
his appointment to that portfolio would 
be hailed with pleasure by the business 
communities. 

Another personality of much influence 
is Mr. Kokichi Sonoda, the President of 
the 15th Bank of Japan, and formerly 
President of the Yokohama Specie Bank. 
Among foreigners, perhaps, Mr. Sonoda 
will be best remembered in London, where 
he spent 15 years of his life as Consul- 
Gereral. Prior to that, he was in the 
Bank of England, studying the methods 
of that institution, and, in the organiza- 
tion of the Bank of Japan, he played a 
prominent part. 

The bank of which he is the President is 
an institution of some interest, and its 
functions are peculiar inasmuch as it 
is the depositary of the funds of the nobles, 
who received payment from the Govern- 
ment of the lands they gave up at the 
time of reconstruction; this, of course, 
amounted to an immense sum of money, 
and hence the organization of the bank 
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which invests and administers the various 
accounts. As a result, the 15th Bank is 
able at times to afford, the Government 
material assistance. 

Mr. Sonoda is generally sought after 
when arrangements are being made for 
the combination of foreign and Japanese 
capital; his close personal acquaintance 
with the financiers of the world, has given 
him a unique position as the advisor to 
both sides in matters involving invyest- 
ments in this country. 

Not the least in this group of leading 
financiers whose councils are of value to 
the State is Dr. J. Soyeda, President of 
the Industrial Bank of Japan. He is by 
far the youngest of the group of leaders, 
being well under 50 years of age, and per- 
haps no man has played as prominent a 
part as he in the latter-day history of 
Japan, commercially, economically and 
financially. The Industrial Bank of 
Japan was organized entirely upon his 
suggestion and on his plans. Its place in 
Japan is very large, and its assistance in- 
valuable. Dr. Soyeda was all his life 
considered a prodigy; he was a close stu- 
dent of political economy in Tokyo, at 
Cambridge University, England, and at 
Heidelberg. Returning home in 1887, he 
was appointed Counsellor of the Treasury 
when only 25 years of age. From this he 
was promoted from one place to another, 
until he occupied the position of vice-Min- 
ister of Finance in 1878; later, retiring, 
he was President of the Formosan bank, 
and in 1902 assumed charge of the Indus- 
trial Bank of Japan. Since that time no 
one has done more, looking to monetary 
reform, or has more closely assisted in 
securing safe investments for foreign 
money in industrial undertakings in 
Japan. 

The Soda Bank of Yokohama, while not 
perhaps as well known as those directly 
connected with the Government, is never- 
theless a bank of very high standing and 


importance. Mr. K. Soda, the President 
of the Bank, is a directing spirit, and has 
the confidence of his associates and of the 
public. 

In connection with these names a very 
large number might be mentioned as con- 
tributing to the improved conditions. 
There exists a group of coming young men 
who will take their place as the others 
drop out. The universities and schools 
are paying special attention to the matters 
of finance and commerce, and nearly every- 
one of the high banks can place their hand 
upou the young man who one of these 
days will becomé a high financier and 
Counsellor of the Treasury of the Bank 
of Japan. 

The institutions not mentioned in this 
article as contributing to the welfare of 
Japan and assisting in its banking system 
are numerous, but those mentioned, with 
the exception perhaps of the Hbypothec 
Bank, are perhaps the most active; but 
the agricultural and industrial banks, 
which have branches in every province, 
and the banks which conduct the business 
of Formosa and Hokkaido, together with 
the newly-organized Bank of Korea, should 
not go without some word of mention. 

There are in Japan 1,658 ordinary 
banks, and altogether in the country 2,194 
banks, with 2,370 branches. The Bank of 
Japan has an authorized capital of 30 
million and a reserve of 21,500,000. The 
Yokohama Specie Bank has an authorized 
capital of 24 million and a reserve of 14 
million. 

Of all the banks, the most active and 
the best known to the foreign element here 
in Japan and abroad, the Yokohama Spe- 
cie Bank, takes the lead; it is a magnifi- 
cently prosperous institution, housed in a 
modern structure, is of imposing appear- 
ance, and by reason of its close connection 
with the Bank of Japan, is of vast assist- 
ance as an intermediary in the matter of 
foreign capital. 
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AMERICA’S SHARE OF IT 
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Mr. E. G. Babbitt, the author of the following article, has been in the Consular 
‘service in Japan for a number of years, and for the last twelve months and over 
has been acting as Consul-General of the United States at the port of Yokohama. 
During this term he has gone through a number of experiences requiring cool judg- 
ment and decision; it is only proper to say here that Mr. Babbitt has the regard 
and the high confidence of the American community in Japan and Tokyo. 

The newly-appointed Consul-General at Yokohama, Mr. T. Sammons, formerly 
Consul-General at Seoul, will relieve Mr. Babbitt of the burden he has borne so 
conscientiously, and of the responsibilities he has discharged with such capability. 
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LTHOUGH THERE is no 
doubt that, had the United 
States delayed, another country 


would have been instrumental 
in the opening up of Japan, yet the fact 
remains that to America is due the credit 
of introducing this hitherto practically 
unknown Oriental country to intercourse 
with the nations of the Occident. Despite 
the fact that the Dutch had had for years 
a trading post at Deshima, in Nagasaki 
Harbor, they had made but little impres- 
sion on Japan, and were, indeed, practi- 
cally prisoners; in spite of several pre- 
vious expeditions and attempts to force 
Japan to open its doors, it was left to 
Commodore Perry, with his little fleet 


of wooden warships, to prepare the way 


for the introduction of Japan to the posi- 
tion she now holds among the great pow- 
ers. His task was not an easy one: ar- 
riving for the first time in June of 1853, 
he presented a letter from President Fill- 
more, and it was not until his return the 
following year that the first treaty with 
Japan came into being. 

Although Commodore Perry was_ the 
pioneer, it remained for Townsend Harris, 
first American Consul-General to Japan, 
to prepare and secure ratification of the 
first commercial treaty and to introduce 
to the Japanese the many articles of trade 
and industry which have been instru- 
menta! in their remarkable development 
and rise to their present standing among 
the manufacturing countries of the world. 
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The position and opportunities of Mr. 


Harris were unique: a better appointment © 


could hardly have been made, and the 
work he accomplished was effective and 
far-reaching, secluded though he was in 
Shimeda, a charming little seaport, im- 
portant enough then no doubt, but now 
of no commercial standing and rarely vis- 
ited by foreigners, though not a great 
distance, by boat, from Tokyo. The graves 
of an officer and several men of Perry’s 
fleet, dying so far from their homes, are 
tenderly cared for, to-day, by the city of 
Shimoda, as a token of gratitude and 
friendship toward America. 

In August, 1856, Mr. Harris arrived in 
Shimoda, then the only port where 
Americans might reside, but it was not 
until two years later that the commercial 
treaty which he drafted and proposed was 
finally ratified. Still another year passed 
before the port of Yokohama was opened 
for foreign trade and residence: with the 
opening of this and other ports, such as 
Hakodate, Nagasaki, Niigata and Hyogo, 
the real entry of Japan into the family of 
nations may be said to have commenced. 
July 1, 1909, witnessed the celebration 
of the fiftieth anniversary of the opening 
of the port of Yokohama: it was also the 
date of the opening of the new customs 
and pier system, which any American or 
European port could well be proud of. 
Foreigners and Japanese alike contributed 
to the success of the three days’ fete, for it 
is due largely to the foreign residents that 
Yokohama has attained its present posi- 
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tion as the foremost port of Japan, and 
one of the most important in the Far 
Kast. It is worthy of note that the money 
which built the breakwater, protecting 
the shipping and the new piers, came from 
the United States, being its portion of 
the indemnity received from Japan for 
the “Shimonoseki” affair, and returned 
later. 

For a number of years the trade be- 


‘tween Japan and America did not flour- 


ish, nor did it become particularly worthy 
of attention unti] 1873, when the total 
trade amounted to Yens 5,239,423, being 
15.6 per cent of the entire foreign trade; 
Yens 4,221,662 of this represented ex- 
ports, leaving to the Japanese the very 
favorable balance of Yens 3,203,901. 

From that time to the present day, with 
but two exceptions, 1900 and 1906, the 
balance of trade has been in favor, and 
largely in favor, of Japan. With scarcely 
any noticeable checks, the trade between 
Japan and America has grown steadily 
from 1873 until 1908, when, for the first 
time since 1885, there was a decrease in 
not alone America’s trade, but the entire 
foreign trade of Japan. 

Commencing in 1873 with a little more 
than 15 per cent of the foreign trade, in 
five years the volume was nearly double, 
and in 1883 had reached Yens 16,526,791. 
In 1888 the total was. Yens 28,267,217; 
in 1895, Yens 63,305,310, more than 
doubling the figures of 88. Until 1906, 
the year 1895 held the record for excess of 


exports, the United States then taking a 
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A birdseye view of one of the great Japanese woolen mulls. 
growth of these mills which ts raising the wage scale of Japan. 


It is the rapid 
Japan is to-day 


suffering for want of hands. Japan is so prosperous in a manufacturing sense that 
there exists a labor scarcity for the first time in the history of the empire. 


value of Yens 54,028,950 (40 per cent of 
the entire export from Japan) and selling 
but Yens 9,276,360. From that time, 
however, the import and export figures 
grew more closely together, for the exports 
did not pass the figures of 1895 until 1899 
—again falling off in 1900, while the im- 
port of American goods began to increase 
in 1896 and in 1900, for the first time, 
exceeded in value the imports, the differ- 
ence being more than 10,000,000 yen. In 
1905 this was repeated, though the im- 
port of American goods in that year was 
almost equal to the entire trade between 
the two countries in 1900. It was, of 
course, an unusual year, due to the Russo- 
Japanese war, the entire foreign trade ex- 
ceeding that of the previous year by nearly 
120,000,000 yen. America’s share was 
nearly 25 per cent of the total; the ex- 
ports to America exceeded 29 per cent, 
and the imports from America 21 per cent 
of the entire foreign trade. The total ex- 
cess of imports for 1905 was Yens 167,- 
004,407, augmenting by more than 50,- 
000,000 yen the excess of any previous 
year. ‘These figures were so startling that 
a wave of economy and industrial exertion 
spread over Japan in 1906, after the war, 
and with exports increased by over 100,- 


000,000 yen and imports diminished by 
nearly 70,000,000 yen, the favorable bal- 
ance of about 5,000,000 yen was attained. 


' This was the first favorable balance since 


1895, although from 1881 to 1890 the 
credit was Japan’s without a break, the 
real series of excess of imports commen- 
cing in 1896. The rejoicing was short- 
lived, however, for the figures of 1907 
and 1908 were again against Japan. 

1907, though a year of panic, due to the 
inevitable bursting of the post-bellum 
boom, disastrous floods and fires and other 
disturbing elements within and without, 
showed yet a continuance of the steady 
climb of the foreign trade, the figures 
reaching Yens 432,412,873 for exports, 
and Yens 494,467,346 for imports, a total 
more than 80,000,000 Yen in advance of 
the previous year. Of the Yens 926,880,- 
219, or G.$461,586,350 representing the 
foreign trade for 1907, the share of the 
United States was 21 per cent; the rela- 
tion of American imports with the total 
imports into Japan was 16 per cent, and 
of imports to America, 30 per cent. 

In 1908, however, there was a very con- 
siderable falling off, the volume of trade 
being less than that of 1907, by more than 
84,000,000 Yen, and even below the figures 
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of 1996 by some 28,000,000 Yen. A com-_ ticipating, the figures being in U. S. eur- 
parison of the trade of 1907 and 1908 fol- rency, at the rate of one (1) Yen to 
lows, showing the principal countries par- G$.498. 


Exports 


$60,754,300 
1,559,079 


356,936 
34,215 
28,665 


$62,733,195 


$ 2,346,052 
6,788,507 
30,132,482 
1,057,541 
181,990 
9,232,292 
15,076,039 
8,584,923 
1,174,639 
2.661.375 


$78,385,670 


$ 560,655 
1,188,203 
46,262 
16,805,386 
3,971,956 
5,670,940 
214,654 
2,883 
3,516 
514,049 
98,646 
23,090 
15,106 
12,709,659 


$41,827,890 


Country Imports 
America. 1907 1908 1907 1908 
United States $40,187,286 $38,663,005 $65,288,305 
British America .... 606,136 557,596 1,924,102 
478 418,967 
178,591 64,804 
240,795 43,749 
$41,213,286 $39,534,758 $67,739,927 
Asiatic Russia ...... $ 824,513 $ 430,363 $ 2,523,725 
British India ....... 37,147,455 24,565,562 6, 517, 867 
88,878,037 25,381,508 52, 797, 927 
Dutch India ....... 10,957,656 11,034,749 1, 126, 133 
French Indo China.. 4,314,130 4,225,143 124,556 
HOngeong.......... 408,664 555,534 12,143,610 
Kwantung Prov.....With China 382,905 With China 
Sts. Settlements..... 1,525,004 1 345,653 2,872,244 
$99,647,615 $83,800,039 $95,499,503 
Europe—- 
Austria-Hungary ...$ 1,270,822 $ 1,022,564 $ 572,066 
117,012 62,367 48,712 
3,498,429 2,612,728 21,180,262 
23,738,536 25,046,751 5,605,298 
Netherlands ......... 599,789 507,879 132,869 
-422,199 249,473 3,099 
13,760 10,305 3,995 
Switzerland ......... 1,552,199 1,339,030 31,984 
68,864 6,412 35,155 
Great Britain ’....... 57,890, 045 53,681,695 11,176,766 
$97,216,195 $87,559,396 $46,994,806 


All Other Countriee— 


Australia ...........$ 3,893,739 
2 542,594 

$ 8,167,642 


Grand total .....$246.244.738 


$ 1,490,865 
2,526,543 

6,443 
2,338,172 


6,362,023 
$217 256,216 


$ 2,387,365 
192,377 
1,727,400 
800,238 


$ 5,107,380 


$215,341,616 


$ 2,632,090 
306,932 
1,583,487 
897,081 


$ 5,419,590 


$188.366,345 
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From the foregoing, it will be seen that 
‘he principal purchasers of Japanese pro- 
uets, taking more than a million dollars’ 
worth, are, in order of their importance, 
as follows: 


Per cent. 
32.2 
Kwantung Province .............. 4.5 
3.6 
1.2 
All other countries ............... 7.7 


If to the figures for the United States 
the exports to Hawaii and the Philippines 
be added, the percentage is increased to 
33.7 per cent, a third of the entire export 
trade. This clearly indicates Japan’s 
best customer, particularly since, while 
the total exports for 1908 fell off by 8.7 
per cent from the figures of 1907, the ex- 
ports to the United States increased by 


6.9 per cent; that is, America bought a 
greater proportion of Japan’s exports in 
1908 than in 1907, although the money 
value was actually less by $4,534,005. The 
principal reason was that China’s propor- 
tion of the export trade decreased by 8.6 
per cent during 1908, due largely to the 
fall of silver. : 

The decreased trade with the United 
States is attributed to the financial trou- 
bles in America, the uncertainty there as 
to the trend of trade revision, the Presi- 
dential election and to some extent the 
flooding of the markets with cheap and 
inferior articles, giving Japanese goods 
a bad name, all resulting in a dearth of 
orders. 

70.3 per cent of the entire raw and 
waste silk exports from Japan went to the 
United States in 1908, and despite the 
trade depression this was one of the few 
items showing an increase over preceding 
years: 85.5 per cent of all the tea exported 
went into the United States: 91.33 per 
cent of all the matting and 52 per cent 
of the porcelain and earthenware, though 
this item fell off by $578,170, due to in- 
ferior work and consequent distrust of 
Japanese porcelain. Although itself a 


Scene at the Shinkiu-Gummi Straw-braid factory, Kobe. 
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. Mr. T. Saito, 
Director Miye Cotton Mills Co., Ltd. 


great producer of copper, the United 
States took 28 per cent of the exports from 
Japan’s copper mines for 1908: of Habu- 
tae silk piece goods and silk goods over 20 
per cent, which would have been much 
higher but for the remarkable decrease in 
the export of silk handkerchiefs, only 60 
per cent of the previous year’s figures be- 
mg reached. Beside the articles of greater 
importance, America was the principal 
buyer of peanuts, $179,370 ; sardines, $67,- 
421; soy, $116,437, plus $110,817 to Ha- 
wail; canned goods, $129,573; although 
American canned goods in all varieties are 
found throughout Japan. This is one of 
Japan’s infant industries, and the export 
trade is still very small. Considerable 
quantities of sulphur, railroad ties and 
timber are shipped to American ports 
from the Hokkaido; other important items 
were camphor and camphor oil, at $410,- 
066; toys at $150,514; tooth and other 
brushes, $447,287; coal, $170,775; paper 
goods, $109,212; lily bulbs, $100,957; 
Japanese lanterns, $45,765; lacquered 
wares, $57,907; fans, $104,423; and hu- 
man hair, $60,246. There are, indeed, 
265 items enumerated in the Customs re- 
turns as exports from Japan to the United 


| Mr. D. Ito. 


T. Kodono, 
Managing Director Japan 
Car Works, at Nagoya. 


States, covering a great variety of goods, 
and since the United States takes the 
larger proportion of the most valuable of 
these. as well as the major part of a mul- 
titude of smaller items, it is easy to see 
how dependent Japan is on her great 
neighbor across the Pacific. Always its 
best customer, the increase in exports has 
not been rapid, for in 1878 the United 
States led with 23 per cent of the total; 
in 1888, with a percentage of 35.5, the 
United States took a greater proportion of 
Japan’s exports than it does to-day, though 
the volume was naturally much less. 
France, China, Great Britain and Ger- 
many followed in that order. In 1898, 
29.6 per cent went into the United States, 
with Hongkong, China, France, Great 
Britain, British India, Corea and (Ger- 
many following in that order. The figures 
of 1908 show that the percentage to the 
United States is again rising. 

It is worthy of note that the item of 
most value, silk, with over $40,000,000, 
enters the United States free of duty, as 
does also the tea. Japan does not treat 


_America so generously, cotton, with but 


little more than $13,000,000 in value, be- 
ing the only free item from the United 
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volume of exports, and also the total for- 
eign trade, with imports Great Britain 
takes the lead. 

Egypt owes its relative importance to 
the single item of cotton, as does British 
India largely. 

The articles composing Japan’s pur- 
chases of American goods are included in 
413 items in the Customs Returns, of 
which those of greatest importance fol- 


low: 


Ratio against 

total 

Value of 1908 import 

Article Imports per cent 
Cotton (ginned). . ..$13,178,392 29.8 
0.006 1,313,895 93. 

Rails (steel) ...... 1,199,126 47.4 
Electrical Mach’y... 1,165,082 82. 


Pipes & tubes—steel . 
Paraffin wax ...... 


Paper-mak’g m’ch’y.. 684,356 82.9 
Locomotives ........ 674,811 78.6 
Condensed Milk.. 656,830 55. 

Sole leather ....... 625,916 99.2 


Lubricating Oils.... 


R. R. cars & Sup'l’s. 378,017 52.8 
Electrie car parts.. 188,618 82 
Timbers, except teak 258,305 83 


Sewing machines. . 144,354 80. 


The values of the individual items 


Although the United States leads in the 
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given above are not high, except in the 
case of cotton, and there the percentage is 
comparatively Jow, less than a third of the 
total import, but the articles are enumer- 
ated to show the great proportions taken 
by Japan from the United States. It is 
with the great variety of smaller items 
that the total of imports from the United 
States brings it into second place. Under 
ordinary conditions the figures and per- 
centage would have been higher, but there 
were last year losses in many directions; 
flour, for example, dropping from $3,962,- 
000 in 1906, this is not because Japan is 
buying from other countries, but that 
more flour is being produced in Japan, 
and that, because of the hard times, the 
consumption has fallen off somewhat. 

The import trade from the United 
States has made remarkable gains in the 
last thirty years. With a representation 
of but 6 per cent in 1878, the percentage 
in 1888 was 8.6 per cent, the countries 
leading in that year being Great Britain, 
with 43.8 per cent, China with 15.8 per 
cent, and India with 11.9 per cent. Ger- 
many and France following closely after 
the United States. In 1898, the per- 
centage of imports from the United States 
was 14.4, the countries leading being 
Great Britain with 22.6 per cent (quite 
a drop from 1888) and British India, with 
14.6, the countries following America be- 
ing China, French Indies, Germany, 
Hongkong, France, Corea, Belgium and 
Switzerland, in that order. 1908 shows 
the United States to have 17.79 per cent 


General view of the Sangenya Mill of the Osaka Spinning Co. 
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Mr. Nagai, the able representative as 
Consul-General for His Imperial Majesty, 
the Emperor of Japan, at San Francisco, 

Photo by Bushnell, S. F. 


of the import trade, a gain of 3.29 per 
cent in the ten years against 2.18 per cent 
for Great Britain and with a great in- 
crease in the volume of the total foreign 
trade. 

While Japan has been making rapid 
strides in its foreign trade, it has not 
overlooked the fact that there is money to 
be made in the carrying of this trade, and 
the growth of the Japanese merchant ma- 
rine has been fast. In 1883 ninety Jap- 
anese steamers and twenty-three sailing 
craft engaged in foreign trade; during 
that year 148 steamers and 126 sailing 
vessels under the British flag entered Jap- 
anese ports; Germany was represented by 
56 and 42 respectively, while the United 
States came in fourth with twenty-four 
steamers and fifty-six sailing vessels. 

In 1908 the total entrance of merchant 
ships into Japanese ports, for the princi- 
pal countries engaged in the trade showed 
Japan to be first with 6,309 steamers of 
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8,629,759 tons; Great Britain second with 
2,264 steamers of 6,400,830 tons; Ger- 
many third with 660 steamers of 1,847,- 
957 tons; Norway fourth, with 274 
steamers, but of the small tonnage of 342,- 
305, and the United States next with 258 
steamers, having a tonnage of 1,603,202. 
The sailing vessels which find their way to 
Japan, except the coasting boats of the 
Japanese, are few in number, most of 
them bringing out oil and taking back 
whatever in the way of cargo can be picked 
up. The day of the clippers, racing home 
with the first crop of tea is over, and much 
of the venturesome speculation of the ear- 
lier days of Japan’s commerce; sudden 
fortunes are no more made, and the per- 
centages of profit are being figured closer 
and closer. ‘The day of the monopoly of 
trade by the foreign merchant has passed, 
though he still has a goodly proportion of 
both imports and exports; tea is being 
fired in the district in which it is grown 
and shipped direct without, as formerly, 
passing entirely through the big ports; 
even the largest Pacific liners now call 
at the little port of Yokkaichi for car- 
goes of porcelains. But the trade which 
Japan is enjoying to-day was built up by 
foreigners, and America had its share in 
the teaching and developing of the empire. 
Following ciosely the first diplomatic mis- 
sion came the American missionaries, 
with their system of reaching the people 
through schools. Americans were em- 
ployed in many branches of the Govern- 
ment, and even to-day some of the princi- 
pal instructors in the colleges of Japan 
are American. ‘The missionary element 
in Japan to-day, including all the Ameri- 
can members of the families accounts for 
over 640; less than half this number are 
engaged in mercantile pursuits and less 
than 200 represent profession and miscel- 
laneous occupation. When it is consid- 
ered that it is only fifty years since the 
country was opened for the residence of 
foreigners, it is remarkable what progres: 
has been made. One can now cross the 
Pacific in Japanese steamers the equal 
of those of any foreign line, can travel 


- throughout Japan by means of numerous 


electric and steam lines, and be made 


comfortable in many foreign-style hotels. 
Everywhere there is a mixture of the old 
and the new; the modern hotel among the 
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ancient temples, the electric car and the 
bicycle with the jinrickisha and the coolie 
drawn cart, the kimono-clad and sandaled 
samurai with the frock-coated gentry of 
modern Japan, the new department store 
with its plate glass show windows beside 
one of the old-style stores open to the 
street, the motor boat and the ancient 
junk. 

American influences and American 
goods are seen everywhere; cash registers 
are finding room in many stores, American 
clocks are everywhere, as well as sewing- 
machines, typewriters; one rides over 
American steel rails, frequently -béhind 
American locomotives; the incandescent 
iamps are American or made in Japan in 


Graving docks of the branch works at 


Dairen. 
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factories instituted by Americans; the 
apples and Bartlett pears one gets from 
Hokkaido came from American trees 
brought there; the details are too numer- 
ous to enter into. Japanese school boys, 
taught by Americans, have adopted as the 
national game the American baseball, and 
they play it well; it is a game of life and 
action and strategy, and it suits the Jap- 
anese. 

The ambition of Japan is a peaceful 
one ; Japan has striven to and has kept its 
every word to the nations; Japan recog- 
nizes the friendliness always preferred by 
its big neighbor across the Pacific, and 
rivalry between the two countries should 
never be more than commercial. 


Dock of the Works, Kobe. 


Machine. shop, centre bay. 


Machine erecting shop, centre bay. 


General view of the Kawasaka Dock Yards. Kobe. 
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The picturesque locality of the culture pearl 


Women divers at work. 
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PEARLS OF GREAT PRICE 


A Story of Japan 


BY K. MIKIMOTO 


Full fathoms five thy father lies; of his 
bones are coral made. 

Those are pearls that were his eyes; 

Nothing of him that doth fade but doth 
suffer a sea change into something rich 
and strange. 


OKICHI MIKIMOTO is a rich 
pearl merchant. Fathoms deep 
in the sheltered bay of Aga is 
where he mines his wealth, and 
to-day from the blue waters that lap the 
northern shore of Japan, strange figures 
emerge, bringing up,the cases in which 
the wonderful pearls are enclosed: the 
cases are the oysters, and the oysters thus 
brought up, for full four years have been 


working at the bottom of the bay for Koki- 


chi Mikimoto. 

Kokichi Mikomoto is a young man, and 
not very long ago was only a poor boy, 
whose home was in the province of Shima, 
one of the localities in Japan famous for 
large yields of pearls. It was the dream 
of the vouth of the province to bring 
wealth from the bottom of the ocean where 
the oysters lay, and stories’ were told of 
how inp. olden times treasures were discov- 
ered. . Young Kokichi well knew that these 
fortunes were no longer to be found so 
easily, because it could be seen that the 
supply of pearls were gradually getting 
less. 

The culture pearl is not an imitation 
pearl; it is the real article, and is a pro- 
prietary article, at present the proprietor 
heing Kokichi Mikimoto, who had read 
of the Chinese experiments towards mak- 
ing oysters work and produce pearls to or- 
der. The lad experimented in a crude 
way without any definite knowledge, and 
produced some slight results, but it was not 
until the year 1890, when he exhibited 
some living specimens of the pearl oyster 
at an industrial exposition in Tokyo, that 
Mikimoto met Dr. Mitsukuri, Professor of 
Zoology in the Imperial University. Then 


} 


commenced a course of careful study and 
experiment under scientific instruction,. 
and at the end of four years of hard work, 
disappointment and renewed effort, some 
favorable results were obtained. 

In 1896 the experimental stage was 
passed, and the cultivation of pearl oys- 
ters on an extensive scale was begun om 
the island of Tatokujima in the bay of 
Ago; leased to Mikimoto by the Japanese 
Government. In the autumn of 1898 the 
first crop was harvested, and to-day mil- 
lions of pearl oysters are handled at this 
establishment, where amidst the most pic- 
turesque — hundreds of people are 
at work daily, planting and reaping pearls. 
The sea area leased by Mikimoto extends 
for 29 nautical miles. 

The pearl oyster cultured on these 
grounds belongs to the species Martensii, 
resembling the Indian species found near 
Ceylon, famous for producing the finest 
pearls in the world. ‘These molluscs live 
at a depth not exceeding seven fathoms. 

Every year during the months of July 
and August, small pieces of rock and 
stone are placed in spots where the larvae 
of pearl oysters have been found most 
abundant. Soon small oysters are found 
attaching themselves to these rocks. These 
pieces of rock are then removed to deeper 
waters, and laid out in beds by the divers; 
here they lie until they reach their third 
year, when they are taken out of the sea 
and undergo an operation. A small seed 
pear] or round piece of nacre is introduced 
into the shell of each oyster. These serve 
as the nuclei. The shells are then put 
hack into the sea and left undisturbed for 
at least four years more. At the end of 
that time the oysters are brought up by 
the divers, and the original. nucleus has 
become coated with many layers of nacre, 
and has, in fact, produced a pearl. 

Of course it must not be understood 
that every oyster thus planted produces a 
pearl, or that every pearl is perfect or even 
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valuable. The industry has its discourag- 
ing side, in epidemics and attacks of in- 
sect life, the very frequent ejection of the 
inserted matter, together with a large 
mortality among the pear! oysters. 

Aside from the pearl commercial side 
of it, the scene at the pearl culture station 
is interesting. A large part of the sub- 
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marine work is done by women, but this is 
no exception to other pearl fisheries places 
in Japan, where the women, it is said, can 


‘work better and longer under water than 


men, and the women divers of Iso, pictur- 
esque in their white diving clothes, each 
an ideal artist’s model, have often been 
mentioned in classical literature. 


YOKOHAMA, THE GREAT PORT OF JAPAN 


BY C. E. FERGUSON 


ORTY-THREE YEARS ago, the 
first steamship carrying freight 
and passengers to the port of Yo- 
kobama from the Pacific Coast 

sailed into the pretty harbor. It .was the 
inauguration of the Pacific Mail Steam- 
ship Company’s trans-Pacific line, and it 
was on the first of January, 1867, that the 
good ship Colorado started from San 


Francisco for Yokohama and Hongkong. 

The coming of this old paddle boat, with 
its noisy splashings and hoarse hootings 
was an event, as may perhaps be realized, 
but since that day the Pacific Mail S. S. 
Company has kept up a steady beat across 
the ocean. The Toyo Kisen Kaisha (which 
is linked with the Pacific Mail), the 
Canadian Pacific, with its yacht-like “Em- 


The Great Harbor 
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press” line, the Osaka Shosen Kaisha, 
and a dozen other minor companies, have 
made of Yokohama one of the leading 
ports of the world. 

The names of the steamships best re- 
membered by old timers are “The ‘Great 
Republic,” “The China” and “The 
Japan ;” then came the “Golden Age,” 
“The Oregonian” and the “Nevada,” re- 
minders of the rush to the gold fields in 
the West. ‘The first screw steamer or 


“salt water gimlet,” as an old side-wheel 


captain on the Southern run called it, 
came in under the Pacific Mail flag in 
1874. 

Many pleasant memories can be raked 
up by recalling the names of the popular 
steamships in Yokohar.a, their popular 
captains and the agents. Mr. B. C. How- 
ard, the representative of the Pacific Mail 
S. S. Co., is perhaps to-day looked upon as 
the leading and most influential — 
resident in the port. 

From those early days when the accom- 
modation of the port was small indeed to 


the present, when there has just been 
opened the magnificent docks with accom- 
modation for the best ships afloat and five 
times the present shipping of Yokohama, 
is a far cry, but not so far that men now 
resident in Yokohama cannot tell stories 
of a thousand and one events from that 
good day to this. In those early days, Yo- 
kohama was, so far as the foreigner was 
concerned, the only place in Japan, that 
is to say hardly Yokohama, because the 
foreigner’s residence of the earliest days 
was confined to Kanagawa, a suburb. 
Within a few years, however, the for- 
eign companies of Yokohama grew to 
great importance, and merchant princes of 
the East had either headquarters or 
agencies at the port. ‘To-day it may safely 
be said that aside with Shanghai and 
Hongkong, Yokohama is one of the most 
important places as a port in the Far 
Kast. Strange to say, it is not so recog- 
nized by the American Government, for, 
notwithstanding the fact that Japan does 
much more business with America than is 


of Yokohama. 
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done from Shanghai or Hongkong (both 
import and export) the American Consul 
of Yokohama receives a very considerably 
less salary than the consuls at either of 
the other ports. A movement is on foot, 
however, led by the principal merchants, 
business men and citizens of Yokohama, 
and Tokyo, to lay these facts and the sit- 
uation before the American Government 
and Congress in order that Yokohama may 
be given her proper status as a Far Kast- 
ern port. 

American business is well represented 
in Yokohama and more particularly by 
the American Trading Co., which com- 
menced operations in Japan in the year 
1884, and is now a most important factor 
in both import and export trade of the 
country. It has for years catered success- 
fully to the requirements of practically all 
Government departments, including — the 
dockyards, arsenals and the railway bu- 
reau. This company’s organization stands 
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second to none in Japan for ability to 
handle whatever may come within the 
sphere of its activity, and in its reputation 
for honesty and straightforward dealing. 
The president of the company is Mr. Jas. 
R. Morse, now stationed in New York, 
but for many years resident in Japan. Mr. 
Morse has devoted more than a quarter 
of a century to the building up of the or- 
ganization, and it is to his energy, ability 
and personal influence that its growth and 
extent must be largely attributed. Mr. 
Morse was recently given a high decora- 
tion by the Emperor of Japan in consider- 
ation of his friendly relations, both busi- 
ness and social. The management of the 
company, and their entire interests in 
China and Japan, are under the direction 
of Mr. D. H. Blake, whose headquarters 
are in Yokohama, and who takes a leading 
pari in everything connected with the life 
of that city and in Tokyo. 

As a trading port, therefore, Yokohama 


Mr. Jas. R. Morse, President 


Mr. D. H. Blake, Manager. 


American Trading Co.; Yokohama. , 
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Operating Theatre. The General Hospital, Y okohama. 
Stertlizing room. 
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Mr. Heinlein. Commissioner. 


ig an essential in Japan. In the city it- 
self and the surroundings there are many 
industries well worthy of attention by the 
visitor. 

Another silk house that should be vis- 
ited is that of Nozawaya, and probably 
as widely known as any manufacturing 
house in the Far East;.it has branches 
in America, Europe and London. The 
present head of this house is Mr. Y. Mojji, 
very prominent in Yokohama as president 
of the Japanese silk association and as 
practically the owner of the Moji Bank 
in that city, with a capital of one million 
yen and perhaps as good credit as any 
bank in the dominion. Nozawaya has also 
two large retail dry goods stores in the 
city, one of these being especially for 
Americans and Europeans. It is_ the 
largest silk establishment in the port and 
a great attraction to visitors. 

The premises of the Yokohama Dock 
Company are also well worth visiting, and 
among other prominent houses and people 


The establishment of B. Altman & Co., Yokohama. 


of the city may be mentioned perhaps, 
first-of all, the trading firm of Sale & 
Frazar, representing joint American and 
English partners, and doing an immense 
business all over the Far East, especially 
Korea and Manchuria. 

Another American house well repre- 
sented in Japan is that of B. Altman & 
Co., of New York, who are large pur- 
chasers of Japanese silk. 

Mr. Heinlein, who is Altman & Co.’s 
representative in Japan, is one of the best 
known of the foreign residents in this 
country, and his general geniality is a 
factor in the popularity of the establish- 
ment over which he presides. 

Mr. Charles F. Heinlein is one of the 
largest stockholders in the Grand Hote' 
at Yokohama. ‘There is no one in a!! 
Japan among the foreign residents who is 
held in greater esteem. 

Mr. Hara, a large exporter of silk in 
Yokohama, and Mr. M. Magnda, an im- 
porter of sugar; Mr. Otani, the president 
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of the Japanese Chamber of Commerce, 
are extremely popular among foreigners. 

The Mayor of the city, Mr. Mitsuhashi, 
is untiring in his devotion to the interests 
of the port and neglectful of none. He 
was formerly Minister at the Hague, and 
his popularity there was best evidenced on 
the occasion of the reeent visit of the 
Dutch squadron to Yokohama. Mayor 
Mitsuhashi has been the leader in near- 
ly every movement, foreign and Japanese, 
that has tended to the advancement of the 
port in publie opinion and its welfare; 
he organized entirely the recent celebra- 
tion of the 50th anniversary of the open- 
ing of the port to foreign trade, which 
was the most successful event in the his- 
tory of Yokohama. 

The Governor of Kanagawa Prefecture 
(of which. Yokohama is the principal city) 
is Governor Sufu, a wise and careful offi- 
cial, who is very popular with his own peo- 
ple as well as with the foreigners all over 
the country. 

The social life of Yokohama is ex- 


The Soda Bank of Yokohama. 
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tremely attractive. The community is 
compact and hospitable, and the beautiful 
location of the residential section of the 
city upon the bluff overlooking the harbor 
all combined, tend to make Yokohama a 
delightful place of residence or temporary 
stay at any time of the year. 

Yokohama is but one hour distant from 
Kamakura, one of the famous seaside re- 
sorts of Japan, where there is‘an excellent 
hotel, the Kaihin-in, and every attraction 
for visitors both in scenery and accommo- 
dation. Among the chief of these is the 
Kawamata Silk Refining Co., whose prem- 
ises are well worth a visit, and whose silk 
is known all the world over. The presi- 
dent of this company, Mr. Kutsuma, is a 
gentleman of high standing in the Japan- 
ese community. 

Yokohama possesses in the Kawamata 
Silk Refining Company. an establishment 
that has made for itself a name which 
has reached to the four quarters of the 
globe, for everywhere that woman is 
known the “deer and stag” label on the silk 
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products of this firm is recognized as the 


standard of quality. This is the habutaye 


silk of purest make unladen, and in its 
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wear shows no fuzziness or dullness. A 
visit to the Kawamata Refining Company’s 
works is an education in itself. 


THE HOUSE OF MITSUI 


An Ancient Family That Has Become the Most Influential Concern in the Far East 


BY PIERRE N. BERINGER 


HE HOUSE of Mitsui is the col- 

lective term of seven families, 

separate and distinct, but all 

Mitsuis whose fore-father, 
Takayasu Mitsui, lived in the latter part 
of the 16th century in the province of 
Ise, and was a member of the famous 
Fujiwara clan. His grandson, Takato- 
shi, was the first of the family to enter 
-upon a mercantile career and established 
a dry goods store in Yedo (now Tokyo), 
which establishment has developed into 
the largest and handsomest department 
store in the Far East now going under 
the name of Mitsukoshi, and situated in 
the banking district. facing the magnifi- 
eent gray stone building, the headquar- 
ters of the Mitsuis, themselves the rich- 


est and the most far reaching commercial 
house in the Orient, bidding fair to rival 
the great financial houses of Europe and 
America. 

It may be said that Takatoshi was the 
inventor of the cash retailing system in 
Japan, hitherto unknown, and also for 
the collection and remittance of money at 
a time when bills of exchange were un- 
known and monetary transactions of all 
kinds were of the crudest. 

In 1687 Takahira Mitsui, the eldest son 
of Takatoshi, was entrusted by the Gov- 
ernment as its banker for remittances; 
this was the first Government recognition 
of the great house which now has Gov- 
ernment connections ramifying through 
every branch of this business. 


I'he juvenile band at the great modern dry goods store, playing in the grounds 
during the Children’s Annual Exposition in the spring of 1909. The band-master 
has brought this corps to a state of perfection. 


’ 


Mitsukoshi Store. The uniformed bicycle messenger delivery corps. 


In the year 1872, Takahira Mitsui, in 
obedience to the will of his father, drew 
up in writing a set of rules to control 
the Mitsui family. Under this, Takahira 
and his five younger brothers, together 
with three branch families, pledged them- 
selves to form a partnership to work the 
entire capital pooled by the eight fami- 
lies. ‘The number of these families so 
pooling and working in partnership was 
later increased to eleven and from the 
year 1722 to the ist of July, 1900, this 
original draft was closely adhered to, and 
‘the house of Mitsui worked together in 
the utmost harmony, respect for their an- 
cestor and the will of the founder of the 
business apparently making all differences 
impossible. On the Ist of July, 1900, 
the family rules were revised, but the 
same spirit pervaded the entire document, 
so that even to-day when the House of 
Mitsui is a limited corporation, it may 
be said that the mind of Takatoshi Mit- 
sui has controlled the successive genera- 
tions for nearly 400 years. 

The House of Mitsui, now a joint stock 
company, has a capital of 20 million yen 
divided among the various departments. 

The present head of the house, Hachi- 
royimon Mitsui, was created a Baron on 


account of the assistance rendered to the 
Government during the earlier years of 
the Meiji era. At that time the Mitsui 
acted as the principal finance; agents of 
the Government. In addition to the be- 


stowa! of the title of Baron each family. 


received recognition from the Emperor 
in the form of decorations. In the year 
1876 the Mitsui Bank was organized, the 
first private bank established in Japan. 
In the same year, the Mitsui engaged in 
the general trading business, especially 
directing their attention to foreign con- 
nections. ‘This is the well known house 
of Mitsui Busan Kaisha, famous 
throughout the Far East, and in Europe 
and America known as Mitsui & Co. 

In the year 1899 the Mitsui acquired 
from the Government the concession of 
the Miike coal mines, and then was organ- 
ized the Mitsui Kozen Kaisha, which is 
the mining department of the Mitsui Com- 
pany. 

Here then there are three distinct busi- 
nesses in which this house is‘engaged to 
a very considerable extent. 

Aside, however, from the strictly buai- 
ness character of the house of Mitsui their 
influence for good in the history of Japan 
has been enormous. Their charities are 
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widespread, and certainly not undertaken 
for the purposes of advertising, but be- 
cause of the desire of the house to main- 
tain its name high upon the roll of honor 
as useful citizens, not only in the field 
of commerce, but in social matters of 
Japan. Among other charities the Mit- 
sui have built and maintain entirely at 
their own expense a magnificent charity 
hospital in Tokyo. Here poor patients 
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Mr. Takayasu Mitsui is president of the 
bank; Mr. Hachirojiro Mitsui is Presi- 
dent of the mercantile department, and 
Mr. Saburosuke Mitsui is President of the 
mining company. 

The bank has branches in every section 
of Japan and connections in Europe and 
America. It does a large business in Gov- 
ernment securities and is the oldest and 
by far the largest private bank in Japan, 


Baron Mitsui, present head of the great house of Mitsui. 


are treated by the best of physicians ab- 
solutely without charge. The equipment 
of the hospital is modern and the nurs- 
ing and medical staff equal to that of 
any hospital in Japan. 

Of the three distinct business branches, 


standing foremost among all banks in 
Japan in the magnitude of its business 
and unrivaled credit. 

The Mitsui Busan Kaisha, or Mitsui & 
Co., engages in almost every kind of ex- 
port and import trade, having branches 
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‘n every important part of the world. 
The aggregate amount of business trans- 
acted annually being over 200 million 
yen. From warships to matches and from 
locomotives to cigarette papers, Mitsui & 
Co. are always well supplied. The trade 
of this company is not of course limited 
to Japan, and Japan, with foreign coun- 
tries, but has large establishments in 
Korea and China. ‘The company owns 
a fleet of twelve steamers aggregating 35 
or 40 thousand tons, engaged exclusively 
in the transporting of the company’s own 
merchandise to and from Japan, China, 
Korea, Hongkong, Philippines, Straits 
Settlement, Burma, Java and other East- 
ern parts. Branches of Mitsui & Co. are 
to be found in almost every part of the 
world. 

The Mining Company has spread out 
until now the Mitsui are connected with 
nearly every form of mining in Japan. 
Their interests include the great Miike 
Coal Mines, which are perhaps the beat 


equipped in point of mining appliances in 
the Far East. The coal itself is regarded 
as a standard in Asiatic markets. ‘There 
are six mines running, turning out more 
than 4,000 tons daily, or an annual pro- 
duction of over 1,300,000 tons. The com- 
pany has done great harbor work at Miike, 
where upwards of three million yen has 
already been spent. When completed, the 
docks will accommodate cargo boats up 
to 10,000 tons. Moji at present is the 
most important coaling station in the Far 
Kast. 

Over 10,000 miners are employed at the 
colliery and the arrangements for health 
and comfort of the employees are admir- 
able, and would form a good object lesson 
for many of the Occidental employers, did 
they but heed it. In addition to these 
mines the mining company controls the 
coal mines of Yamano and Hondo; they 
also have silver, lead and zine mines in 
Hida in the prefecture of Gifu. The 
Iwanobori sulphur mine in Iwanai in the 


Mr. Osuke Hibi, manager of the Mit- 
sukoshi Store. 


Mr. Toyo Takayanaga, advisor of the 


Mitsukoshi Store. 
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Indoor tromcal plant garden, first floor. 
The Mitsukoshi Building, illuminated. 
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The Mitsukoshi Store. The manager of the mail order department visits all of the big stores ; 
of America yearly. 
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A modern department store in Japan which might well serve as a pattern for Occidental estab- 
lishments. The manager’s office. Mail order department. The customers of this store looki at | 
a free ores picture exhibit. This form of amusement is furnished by the Mitsukoshi ' 


mpany. 
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island of the Hokkaido is also controlled 
by the Mitsuis. 

As a result of all this, the Mitsui natu- 
rally have a tremendous influence in the 
economic field of Japan. They are big 
shareholders in nearly all of the large un- 
dertakings of the country, including the 
Bank of Japan and the Specie Bank, the 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha steamship Oo. 
(one of the greatest in the Far East), the 
Kanaga Cotton Spinning Co., the. Shi- 
bora Engineering Works and others. 

Their connections in America are with 
the largest houses, and there is reason to 
believe that these will be very widely ex- 


tended in the near future, the Mitsui be- 


ing connected with some of the proposed 
great combinations of foreign and Jap- 
anese capital. 

The house of Mitsui in fact is an active 
living business firm, but preserving fam- 
ily traditions of 400 years, dating back 
to the days reverenced by their descend- 
ants, when the ancestors of the Mitsui 
knew of no other land but this Land of 
the Rising Sun. 

A factor-that is of tremendous import- 
ance in the present day fortunes of the 
House of Mitsui is the direction of the 
Mitsui Bussan Kwaisha, whose business 
affects a great deal of the foreign trade 
of Japan, by Mr. Kenzo Iwahara. Mr. 
Twahara’s life story is merged in, that of 
the fortunes of the Mitsui family, and the 
history of the modern house were not com- 
plete without mention of his name. 


The Mitsukoshi Store. 


It may be mentioned here that the Mit- 


sukoshi Dry Goods Co., now an enormous 


department store, is making plans for ex- 
tending their present quarters, and this 
year will find the Mitsukoshi-Gofukuten 
a stock company, originally established by 
the Mitsui, by far the largest department 
store in the Far East. A day can be eas- 
ily spent in these buildings inspecting the 
treasures of art and material of Japan; 
in fact. no tourist can get a fair idea of 
the wares produced in Japan without a 
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visit to this store. The streets on the two 
sides of it are filled with busy throngs, 
and inside, on bargain days, where the 
fountains are playing in squares, enclosed 
by twining creepers, a mass of humanity 
moves backwards and forwards in strange 
costume, but in the manner and keenness 
of their actions much resembling a busy 


day in one of the large department stores 


in America. Huge automobiles transport 
the goods of the firm throughout the city, 
and an army of neatly uniformed bieyele 
boys is always ready on call. 

One of the features of this great de- 
partment store is the boys’ band. This 
band is an aggregation of trained instru- 
mentalists who discourse the sweetest of 
music for the benefit of visitors to this 
modern dry goods bazaar. Another fea- 
ture of the big store is the two fountains 
on either side of the big main aisle. These 
are a beauty and a joy forever to the visi- 
tor. Amid a magnificence of surround- 
ings the music of the concert bands [ills 
the air, and there is a continuous stream 
in and out of customers bearing their pur- 
chases. 

Mr. Hibi, the managing director, is a 
man who has reduced the science of man- 
agement to its most infinitessimal exacti- 
tude, while losing none of his repute as a 
prince of hospitality. The manner of en- 
tertaining visitors is known and appreci- 
ated not only in Japan, but all over the 


-world. He has an able assistant in his 


advisor, Mr. Takayanaga. This gentle- 
man was educated in London and Amer- 
ica, and he knows the dry goods business 
from A to Z. These men are the factors 
who have made the Mitsukoshi store one 
of the most wonderful in the world. 

Mr. ‘Takayanagi has had a wide experi- 
ence in America and in Europe, and 
spent the years from 1877 to 1908 in the 
United States, from where he returned to 
Japan on four or five occasions. In 
1876-77 he was in Government service in 
the Financial Department. He has visit- 
ed every exposition of any note in the 
four quarters of the globe in connection 
with Japanese art matters. 


THE RAILROADS OF JAPAN 


BY BARON GOTO 


Minister of Communications Japanese Empire 


N THE EMPIRE of Japan there is 

now open to railway traffic 5,000 

miles of line. The first rail laid in 

Japan was in the year 1872, when 
the Government built the railroad from 
‘Tokyo to Yokohama, a distance of 18 
miles. The next ten years saw only 114 
miles of railroad in Japan, and in 1883 
the first private railway company was es- 
tablished. There are altogether 19 sepa- 
rate lines. In the year 1906 seventeen 
»rivate railways were, by act of the Diet, 
placed under Government ownership, the 
period within which it was provided they 
should so be nationalized being ten years, 
but, as a matter of fact, the purchase 
was effected within one year. 

This total of mileage and of lines does 
not include the railroads of Korea, now 
under the control of Japan; that is to 
say, they are under the direction of the 


Bureau of Communications, acting 
through the Resident General in Korea. 
There has been a steady improvement 
in the railroad equipment, only a few 
years ago, so extremely primitive, and 
even up to a few months ago, owing to 
the necessity for economy, showing little 
change. Now, however, the railway 
board, under Baron Goto, who is the ac- 
tive Minister of Communications, ‘is effect- 


ing changes and making additions to the ~ 


accommodations for travelers. 

The drawback to the railroad of Japan 
is the narrow gauge. It is now extremely 
diffcult to make a change, although there 
is reason to suppose that in the future 
the broad or standard gauge will be 
adopted, as has been done, of course, in 
Korea and South Manchuria. 

The railroad lines of Japan pass through 
some of the most noted scenery, and the 


4. Nakamura, President 


South Manchurian Railway. 


S. Kunisawa, Manager. 
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traveler who moves north or south from 
Tokyo, covering all the lines, gets a fair 
idea of Japan. Unfortunately, the vast 
majority of tourists who visit the Land of 
the Rising Sun limit their excursions to 
Nikko in the north and Kyoto or Kobe 
io the south. It may safely be said that 
the route of the railroads between those 
extreme points is by far the most unin- 
teresting in Japan. Northwards as far as 
the northern island of the Hokkaido and 
through that interesting land, there is a 
magnificent variety of scenery, changing 
from the more pastoral beauty or monot- 
ony of the plains and foot-hills into the 
more home-like rolling vistas with a back- 
ground of bold mountain peaks. South- 
ward from Kobe, or rather as the line 
turns towards Shimonoseki the train 
skirts the inland sea for twelve hours, pos- 
sibly the most beautiful railroad trip in 
the world, surpassing even the trip 
through the inland sea on the steamship. 
Here the country is rich in agriculture, 
and essentially different from the less cul- 
tivated north. 

Across Japan, the lines pass through 
most attractive scenery, and historic places 
can be easily visited, but unfortunately 
these are, as a rule, entirely neglected 
by the visitor to Japan. 

Dining cars are now attached to every 
express train on the longer runs, and both 
to the north and south of Tokyo sleepers 
are regularly run. The Imperial Board 
has now put on special cars for the ac- 
commodation of those desiring greater pri- 


vacy and attention than is afforded by the 
ordinary first-class car. 

Perhaps the best evidence of the en- 

terprise and the thoroughness of Japan is 
to be found in the South Manchurian Rail- 
way. 
As a result of the war with Russia, 
Japan secured control of the South Man- 
churian Railway as far as Chang Chun. 
The line at that time was extremely crude 
and incomplete, so much so that there 
were continual complaints from passen- 
gers traveling between Dairen and Har- 
bin, where the change was made to the 
Siberian Railway. Baron Goto, leaving 
Formosa, where he had shown his splendid 
abilities as an executive, at once com- 
menced the work of reconstruction on the 
South Manchurian. Thirty million yen 
were borrowed, and a large force com- 
menced the widening of the guage, while 
orders were placed chiefly in America for 
the rails, locomotive and rolling stock. 
Within a year a complete change had 
come over the line, and now it may be 
said to be the best-equipped railroad in 
Asia, and one of the best in the world. 
Pullman cars and well-equipped dining 
saloons are attached to all through trains, 
and now the run between Dairen and 
Harbin, passing through the interesting 
scenery of South Manchuria, with its evi- 
dences of increasing activity and conse- 
quent prosperity, gives the 
sense of extreme comfort, and at the same 
time considerable profit in the information 
gained. 


FROM WEST TO EAST 


Being the Story of a Delightful Ocean Voyage 


BY CLARENCE E. FERGUSON 


T BECAME my duty to see Japan. 

I anticipated it as a pleasant task and 

it was my desire to combine business 

| and pleasure to a greater extent than 
ls usually possible for a man who man- 
aves to live the strenuous sort of life I 
lead. I knew that I needed a rest before 
entering upon the real work in Japan, and 
I therefore took every possible precaution 


to secure that rest on the steamer on the 
way over. 7 

I suppose that individuals with whom 
I came in contact, previous to my depart- 
ure, must have thought me very much of 
a crank, because of demands as to what 
the steamer offered in the way of comforts 
and enjoyments. I wanted complete rest. 
I wanted to recuperate. I wanted to be 
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The palatial trans-Pacific steamer ““Chiyo-Maru.’ 


entertained and I wished to give my wife 
the sort of trip she could always look back 
to with pleasure—reminiscence undimmed 
by a single unpleasant thought. 

I knew that we were both subject to 
mal-de-mer. I wanted a steady steamer ; 
I wished for pleasant surroundings, cap- 
able officers, clever attendants and atten- 
tive servants. At times I had an idea 
that all the things I demanded were im- 
possible to obtain, because, in addition to 
the above, I had an idea as to the sort of 
table service I wanted, and the kind of 
deck amusements that should be provided 
a first class, or even a second class, passen- 
ger. 

[ had enjoyed myself on a few trans-At- 
lantic steamships, and in the old days I 
had been miserable crossing the Balboan 
Sea. 

So much for what'I wanted. After 
cogitating for some time, I settled upon 
the “Chiyo-Maru” of the Toyo Kisen Kai- 
sha line, as the vessel that was to meet 
all the requirements of my fastidious im- 
agination. This is a new turbine driven 
triple screw Pacific liner. 

Every requirement that I had conjured 
out of a sickened mind was carried out to 
the letter and surpassed! Thé terror of 
sea-sickness, which on former occasions 
never left the good wife, was not present 
at any time, and the wonder of it was that, 
éven in stress of storm, the vessel was as 
steady and vibrationless as can be. That 


would in itself have made me forgive any 
other falling-off in my bill of specifica- 
tions as to the enjoyments of a sea voyage. 
The Parsons’ turbine engines did the trick, 
and the build of the ship aided in the de- 
ception that while on the open sea we were 
as quiet as when at dock in San Francisco. 
We had surprises in store for us, and 
the absolute mastery of the vessel by Cap- 
tain Green and his force seemed little 
short of the marvelous. Nearly every- 
thing seemed to be done automatically and 
silently, and there was none of that noise, 
bustle, hurry and smell which seem to be 
the necessary adjuncts of a long sea voy- 
age. ‘Truth to tell, we were afloat on the 
Pacific Ocean with all the comforts of 
the St. Francis Hotel in San Francisco 
or the Waldorf-Astoria in New York. 
One of the first things we learned was 
the meaning of the name of the ship— 
Chiyo means “EHarth and Sea,” while the 
name of the sister ship, the Tenyo, means 
“Heaven and Sea.” ‘These are names that 


-are drawn from the “all out-doors,” and 


they really include the universe, and in 
their construction it may be said that . 
these liners embody the genius of the uni- 
verse. 

As particular a man as I am must know 
the reason for everything, and one of my | 
first acts was to find out all about the en- 
gines and the working machinery of this 
wonderful modern vessel. I[ found that 


the turbines driving this ship through the 
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water so su.oothly and evenly were of 
‘he same kind as those in the big new 
Dreadnaugiits and those in the Lusitania. 
This is something thut is new on the 
Pacific. 

My wife smiled when I told her in de- 
tail of the arrangements of double bot- 
toms, of the system of bulkheading and 
of the wireless telegraph plant. I expa- 
tiated on the safety of the first, and told 
how the wireless minimized to the least 
possible the danger of collision—when a 
sleepy, “Oh, 1 don’t care anything about 
that; I am perfectly comfortable; I am 
not seasick; [ am happy”—and her voice 
trailed off while she settled softly into an 
unbroken sleep. ‘This was the nervous 
woman whose imagination usually con- 
jured up a sick spell before the ship left 
the dock. 

Before I leave the subject, I must say 
that all throngh the trip, even in the 
heaviest seaway; the construction, the en- 
gines and the great size of the ship seemed 


to prevent the slightest vibration. Then 
the cleanliness of it all. The use of oil 
fuel means ahsolute cleanliness. There 


is no falling of soot on loungers in the 


chairs, no clinging smut to the rails, no 
soiling of the finest fabric or the whitest 
duck through descending showers from 
the stacks. 

I had found my rest cure. But before 
I tell you of special features connected 
with the trip, let me tell you some more 
about the vessel’s construction. I have 
said this was a palatial floating hotel. 
See if I am right in my deduction. You 
wil! find that there are some things pro- 
vided that are not usual, even in the very 
finest hotels in the world. For instance, 
there is a splendid gymnasium. There is 


an electric light in every berth, and this 


permits you to read in bed. ‘There is a 
nursery where children may romp ahout 
at their sweet content in perfect safety. 
If you wish to entertain, there is an aux- 
iliary salcon where parties may be given. 
The wireless telegraph enables you to com- 
municate with your friends ashore while 
stil! far out at sea, and you can make 
hotel reservations before entering your 
port of destination. Better than all this, 
the wireless keeps you posted as to all hap- 
penings of importance in the world at 
large. A daily paper is issued. 


Captain Goodus Green, the efficient 


commander of the “Chiyo Maru.” 


Mr. W. A. Chapman, purser of 
the “Chiyo Maru.” 
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The games on board the Chiyo Maru. 


The amateur or professional photog- 
rapher finds that here is a dark room 
where facilities are provided from loading 
a plate holder to enlarging the snap shot 
just made of that gorgeous cloud effect or 
that passing ship. The pretty girl will 
not liave to wait until she gets ashore to 
have the kodak of herself made by the 
man with the big whiskers. My wife en- 
joyed that dark room, and she snapped 
about every one on that vessel. When 
they get the photograph fad good, they get 
it hard, and she’s got it, all right. 

The after part of the deck was designed 
and is especially set aside for dancing. 
Here we found a deck piano installed. 
The liner has an extra lounging room, 
which was enjoyed by no one moré than by 
myself. I am a devotee of “My Lady 
Nicotine.” and I am loth to leave the 
company of ladies while I smoke. This is 
a special comfort, this lounging room, 
and it must have been provided by some 
rare inte!lect who had studied the comfort 


Dance and fencers. 


of the lords of creation. Here no neces- 
sity arises to drag Madame up on deck or 
to guiltily skulk out to some stuffy cubby 
hole to enjoy an after-dinner cigar or 
cigarette—the coffee is served here, too, 
which makes it most enjoyable. 

Besides this, of course, there is the us- 
ual smoking room and a ladies’ room, both 
artistically arranged to their purposes. 

‘There are six decks denominated from A 
to F as follows: Boat deck, promenade 
deck, shelter deck, upper deck, main deck, 
lower deck. The first two, A and B, are 
devoted to first-class passenger accommo- 
dation, and the © deck is the weather- 
deck. ‘The other decks have uses indi- 
cated by their names. 

There are 96 staterooms on A B and C 
decks, accommodating 273 passengers. 
The height between decks is nine feet, one 
foot higher than is usual. On B deck are 
four suites, each with bedrooms, sitting 
room, bathroom and lavatory. There isn’t 
anything afloat on the Pacific that can 


Deck amusements for travelers on board the Chiyo Maru. 
Herotc calisthenics with spear and sword. Japanese in a comedy drama. 
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Deck amusements. The wrestlers. 


compare with these suites in point of lux- 
ury or artistic detail. In addition to the 
suites, there are what is called the family 
rooms, several of them. ‘These rooms con- 
tain two beds and one sofa, and the latter 
may he turned up to form another berth. 
Combined with this is a comfortably fur- 
nished room with ample closet space and 
twin fold-up lavatory, and everything that 
is necessary to make a family comfortable 
at sea. i 

The ordinary staterooms on B deck can 
be easily and quickly changed into nice 
sitting rooms for use during the day. They 
are very artistically arranged. In regard 
to the room appointments, I will say that 
out of a long experience in liners and as 
a result of- many sea trips I have never 
seen anything to equal the conveniences 
and the comfort of those on the “Chiyo 
Maru.” The owner of this magnificent 
steamer has ever considered the comfort 
of the passengers, and if the facts could 
‘be made known by the proper kind of pub- 
licity to the people of the United States, 
the steamers of the Toyo Kisen Kaisha 
would be crowded to the guards on every 
trip. The amusements furnished should 
alone attract the seeker after pleasure, for 
there is scarcely an hour of the day that 
the executive force of the ship is not en- 
gaged in some device or other for the de- 
lectation and the amusement of the pas- 


sengers. Here is one day’s programme, 
beginning at 10 a. m: Egg and spoon race, 
race with sack on head, one-legged race, 
potato race, running race (three times 
around), obstacle race, traveling race, race 
with man on back, cock fighting, fighting 
blindfolded, fencing and a tug of war. In 
the evening, we were ready for more, and 
we had sword dancing, jiujitsu, wrestling 
and dancing, Japanese music, juggling, 
Chinese music, candy exhibition, daimyo 
procession, Japanese comedy, fancy pro- 
cession. ‘The above was the programme 
for the morning and evening entertain- 
ments on July 3d, Saturday, and we had 
other programmes on other days and varia- 
tions. There is not a moment that lags 
or hangs heavily, and you enjoy the dolce 
far niente in some far part of the ship, 
where you do not know anything of the 
sports, or you may be an interested spec- 
tator, as you will. The decks of teak 
wood are a joy forever because of their ab- 
solute whiteness and cleanliness. One 
might eat off of them. The officers, from 
Captain Green down, were always affable, 
courteous and anxious to please, and I 
must again say that I have never experi- 
enced such comfort and pleasure as on this 
memorable trip. 

The reading room is a joy forever. It 
is quietly and magnificently furnished, 
and the footfall is deadened by a thick 
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carpet. ‘There are nooks and corners piled 
high with pillows, where one may while 
away many pleasant hours with some fav- 
orite author or with the latest book. The 
drawing room defies description because 
of its beauty. It is hung in priceless tap- 
estry, but all is so well blended that noth- 
ing strikes one particularly, except, per- 
haps, the predominant note is comfort. A 
big grand piano waits the pleasure of 
Madame. ‘The grand stairway makes one 
think of the Paris Grand Opera House. 
Now we come to the first class saloon, and 
here we see an innovation that should 
please the traveler who is still hesitant. 
There are no table racks! 

The table rack, that suggestion of sea- 
sickness which comes to the traveler with 
every recurring meal, is absent. It is not 
necessary. ‘The ship doesn’t rock at all. 
The tone of the first-class saloon is one 
of quiet dignity, and one might easily be- 
lieve oneself in a great restaurant in Paris, 
New York or San Francisco. The table 
is perfect, and the service cannot be 
heaten. I might go on indefinitely de- 
scribing the heautiful fabric effects in 
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Gobelin, by Japanese artists, the great 
paintings that adorn the walls of the 
stairways, the decorations of the trunk- 
ways, the embroideries of the thousands 
of pillows and hangings, but I would be 
taking more space than the editor will al- 
low. No one thing that will add to the 
comfort or the pleasure of a traveler that 
modern ingenuity can devise has been left 
out. All of Europe and America was 
combed, literally curried, to cull out the 
features that would entrance on an ocean 
voyage, and then the Oriental imagina- 
tion improved on it all and produced the 
Chiyo Maru and her sister ship, the Ten- 
yo-Maru, the perfection in ocean palaces. 

We left the bay of San Francisco 
wrapped in a mist, and when we reached 
the Farallones we emerged in a brilliant 
sunshine, and from thence to the land of 
the Rising Sun the trip was to me, a 
jaded and tired man, a succession of sur- 
prises and pleasures. I had picked out 
the Toyo Kisen Kaisha boats as a medi- 
cine for a weary soul, and the Chiyo- 
Maru had made good for the company. I 
was a new man. 
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SIDE FROM curiosity, pure 

and simple, new-comers to 

Japan will not frequent Japan- 

ese hotels. The best of these 

are attractive, but the customs differ so 
greatly that the European will get neither 
sufficiency of food nor sleep. ‘The strange- 
ness of the “futon” spread upon the floor 
and the noises that pervade the whole hotel 
because the partitions are only paper, with 
« continual opening and shutting of the 
“shoji” or sliding doors, make the first 
night in a Japanese inn to a tired man or 
woman anything but a pleasant experi- 
ence. Then the ordinary traveler wants 
coffee and bacon and eggs for breakfast; 
he will not get this at the average Japan- 
ese Inn ; but must be satisfied with rice and 
Japanese tea. 


For the tourist, therefore, 


the foreign hotel is a necessity. The for- 
eign hotels in Japan are steadily improv- 
ing, until now from end to end of the 
country most excellent accommodation 
can be secured. The prices are fairly high, 
but this is to be expected. 

All steamship lines in the Pacific lead to 
Yokohama, and Yokohama and the Grand 
Hotel are linked in history. The old time 
hostelry has somewhat spread out, and 
would not be known by those who left 
twenty years ago only to return now. Like 
others of the hotels in the East and Far 
East the Grand Hotel has been a meeting 
place for wanderers in all the years of 
Yokohama’s knowledge of foreign trav- 
elers. Men who were neighbors in Lon- 
don and New York, but never met, have 
foregathered in the foyer of the Grand 
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Grand Hotel, Yokohama, and its manager, Mr. H.-E. Manwaring. ; 


Hotel; its very bar and billiard room have 
seen strange meetings. Its veranda opens 
out upon the beautiful bay of Yokohama, 
and to-day, under the management of Mr. 
H. E. Manwaring, formerly of the Waldorf 
Astoria, New York, and of the Bellevue- 
Spasford, of Philadelphia, -it has taken 
place as the foremost hotel in the Far 
Kast. It is known as the home of Ameri- 
cans. Plans are now on foot for an en- 
largement of this hotel, but for the present 
at least its accommodation is ample. Es- 
pecial care is given to the table, which 
equals that of any hotel in America. 

Mr. H. E. Manwaring, the very capable 
boniface, who presides over the destinies 
of the Grand Hotel at Yokohama, is one 
of the men whose name is known to trav- 
elers all over the world. “Manwaring? 
Oh, yes; you mean Manwaring of the 
Grand, Yokohama, of course!” And it is 
“of course,” of course. I have no idea of 
the birthplace of Manwaring, but I can 
tell. you that if there are any more at 
home like him, it must be the home of hos- 
pitality and good cheer. I have been told 
that Manwaring’s experience in hotel work 
and management extend from the Atlan- 
tic to the Pacific, in the United States, 
and that long before he became famous as 


a hotel man in the Orient he was pointed 
out as a rising man in our own dear land. 
Be that as it may, it concerns me not, for 
my experience is my only guide, and I dub 
him a Prince of Hosts and his caravan- 
sary ideal in its comforts. 

The rooms in the Grand Hotel are all 
of them large and airy, and the light 
streams in. Qne great feature of _ the 
hotel is the big military band from Tokyo 
which plays upon arrival of passengers. 
The hotel owns its own launch, and this is 
at the disposal of the guests at all times. 

The Imperial Hotel of Tokyo is, of 
course, the leading hostelry there. This 
is a rather imposing structure, and its 
stock is owned very largely by the Im- 
perial Hotel is made the’ headquarters 
management of the most capable order, 
and it might here be stated that the Jap- 
anese hotel manager is par excellence the 
superior of his countrymen engaged in al- 
most any other line of business. The Im- 
pearial Hotel is made the headquarters 
for a number of Legations, and during 
the season of the Imperial garden parties 
in autumn and in spring it is a busy cen- 
tre, where people of all nationalties meet 
and where the tongues spoken are those 
of every country in the world. The hotel 
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has been remodeled, and every provision 
made for the comfort of the traveler. 
Kobe, with its splendid Oriental Hotel, 
is particularly fortunate. It is entirely 
of modern construction, having been 
opened only two years ago, and is under 
Kuropean management. Its magnificent 
marble foyer and well constructed dining 
room are the particular attractions of 
Kobe in the winter time, while in summer 
its spacious roof is converted into a 
most attractive garden, where the bands 
play nightly and the leading people of the 
city gather to enjoy cool breezes that blow 
from the harbor. Close to Kobe the: won- 
derful and world-famed golf links of Rok- 
kusan attract visitors from all over Japan 
and from China. These find in the Ori- 
ental Hotel the acme of all comfort. The 
Oriental Hotel is the most attractive 
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building feature in Kobe, and adds much 
to the appearance of its pretty Bund. 

Last, but not least, is Nikko. Nikko, 
indescribable and only to be seen to be 
enjoyed! Part of the pleasure of Nikko 
is the Kanaya Hotel, under the same 
management as the Kyoto Hotel. It isa 
pleasant place to stop, and in its com- 
fortable bed-rooms one sleeps lulled by 
the murmur of the stream below and the 
music of the winds in the wonderful for- 
est of cryptomeria that walls in the hotel 
and is the pride of Nikko. 

The Nikko Hotel at Nikko, managed by 
Mr. Arai, is one of the finest in the Far 
East. Mr. Arai is a prince of hosts and a 
man who never grudges going out of his 
way to oblige a guest. This hotel is in a 
magnificent location surrounded by spa- 
cious grounds. 
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THE PAST AND THE PRESENT OF JAPAN’S 
EMIGRATION POLICY 


BY HENRY SATOH 


on the subject. 


Mr. Henry Satoh, the writer of the following article, is well qualified to speak 
He was for many years in the Government service, and connected 
with the Department of Commerce and Labor. Mr. Satoh is the resident corre- 
spendent in Japan of the Reuter Telegram Co., one of the great news agencies of 
| the world.—EDITOR OVERLAND MONTHLY. 


F THE MANY and varied 
political problems presenting 
themselves for solution by the 


Meiji statesmen who came into 
power in 1868, the questions of over-popu- 
lation and the necessity of seeking an out- 
let for the surplus inhabitants must have 
been one of the most difficult. The census 
of the country had not yet been taken, 
but the denseness of population in the 
parts of the country, personally known to 
the new politicians in power, must have 
impressed some of them at least with 
the very vivid necessity of seeking an out- 
let for those who had no chance of firmly 
establishing themselves in the land of their 
birth. To the radical and inexperienced 
section of those who had learned or heard 
of the growth of the British Empire and 
of her system of colonization, a most sig- 
nificant example was offered. 

Had they calmly waited until the cen- 
sus of the country had been completed, the 
scare of over-population would not have 
troubled them so much. Japan in the 
progress of her new career formed no ex- 
ception to the usual tendency of going in- 
' to extremes when a new order of things 
is instituted. The thinly populated Hok- 
kaido and the northeastern portion of the 
main island were apparently left out of 
consideration, and with the encouraging 
example before them in the expansive pol- 
icy of the British Empire, the new politi- 
cians were too impatient to make a care- 
ful survey of the pros and cons of the 
emigration problem. 

Moreover, with the abandonment of the 
policy of seclusion, there set in a reaction 


in the form of a desire for travel. Both 
the central and the local Governments 
sent students to study in Europe and 
America, while at home _ schools were 
built and organized on modern lines, 
where Western languages and science were 
freely taught and encouraged. This new 
condition very naturally inspired the 
youth of the country with a strong desire 
to go abroad. ‘The tendency of the middle 
and higher class could not but influence 
the voung men of the lower and less weal- 
thy section of society, and created in them 
an ambition to seek their fortunes in other 
fields. 

Emigration was a totally new experi- 
ence, and the international complications 
that might arise as a result were not even 
dreamed of. Nor did it occur to the au- 
thorities that encouragement of emigra- 
tion would bring forth the grave conse- 
quence of an outflow of labor from the 
country. 

Emigration, therefore, was one of the 
first undertakings of the Meiji Govern- 
ment. Official records show that the first 
batch of emigrants sent to the Hawaiian 
Islands left Japan as early as 1868, viz., 
the first year of the establishment of © 
the new Government. They were only 
forty-eight in number, but they deserve 
special mention as the pioneer emigrants 
from Japan. 

For eighteen years afterwards, nothing 
of importance. occurred, and in 1885 we 
find the Tokyo Government sending the 
second batch of emigrants to Hawaii, at 
the request of the latter country’s Gov- 
ernment. This was the first of the labor 


emigration contracted by the (Govern- 
ment. The number of the emigrants then 
sent out was 943. Between this year 
(1885) and June, 1894, the Government 
of Tokyo sent out twenty-six groups of 
emigrants to Hawaii. 

After July, 1894, the Government com- 
pletely ceased to undertake the sending of 
contract labor abroad. This was trans- 
ferred to private undertakings, which re- 
sulted in the organization of a number 
of emigration agencies. 

The business was profitable, and the 
agencies numbered over twenty at the 
time when emigration to the United 
States was practically stopped in 1908. 

The annexation of the Hawaiian Islands 
by the United States in 1899 was a se- 
vere blow to the emigration companies, 
for the law of emigration of the latter 
country came to be enforced in the islands 
and the introduction of contract labor 
was prohibited. There were South 
American countries, where the emigration 
agencies could send their clients, but none 
of them offered an inviting field when 
compared with Hawaii and the Pacific 
Coast of the United States. 

The dominion of the United States was 
entirely closed to the introduction of con- 
tract labor, but the door being open for 
voluntary emigrants, many Japanese 
laborers lost no time in availing themselves 
of the opportunities offered them of 
higher wages in the Pacific States. Those 
Japanese, who thus went to San Fran- 
cisco and other places, were mostly 
financed by the emigration companies, and 
though. they were not contract laborers, 
yet practically they were in a state of 
peonage.. The agents not only advanced 
traveling expenses, but undertook to se- 
cure passports from the Government, so 
that the emigrants had simply to pre- 
sent themselves at the port, and on the 
date appointed for their shipment. In 
this manner the emigration companies 
kept up a very profitable business for 
some years, and with the increase of Jap- 
anese laborers in the Pacific Coast, a clash 
of interest with the white labor culminated 
in the anti-Japanese movement, through 
exclusion leagues, in San Francisco and 
other places; the details of such occur- 
rences are too fresh in our memories to 
need recapitulation. 
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It was in 1894 that the Government of 
Japan promulgated for the first time regu- 
lations concerning protection of emi- 
grants. These became law in 1896, with 
the title of “Law of Protection of Emi- 
grants.” This was amended in 1902, and 
emigrants came to be clearly defined as 
those going abroad for the purpose of 
laboring in foreign countries, excepting 
China and Korea, and the members of 
their families, going with them, or after- 
wards joining them, at their places of 
abode. 

The reason of this enactment is to be 
found in the fact that the Government be- 
gan to see the mistake of freely permitting 
labor to leave the country. Moreover, 
the character of the emigrants often 
proved detrimental to Japan’s reputation. 
Nearly all typical Japanese of the better 
class who personally visited the places 
abroad where Japanese laborers were con- 
gregated were humiliated by the manner 
and condition of existence of their 
nationals. 

When Japanese laborers began to con- 
gest on the Pacific Coast, the Washington 
Government frequently reminded the Jap- 
anese authorities of the danger, and it was 
on that account the Japanese Government 
consented to the insertion of the last 
clause of the article [1 of the present 
treaty. It reads: “It is moreover under- 
stood the stipulations contained in this 
and the ‘preceding article do not in any 
way affect the laws, ordinances and regu- 
lations with regard to trade, the immigra- 
tion of laborers, police and public security 
which are in force or may hereafter be en- 
acted in either of the two countries.” 

The provision is clearly intended to per- 
mit the American Government to take 
such measures against the immigration of 
laborers as may be called for, and occa- 


sion afforded for its enforcement, when — 


the Japanese laborers in Hawaii began to 
move to the Pacific Coast in large num- 
bers. 

The fact that the Japanese authorities 
consented to this insertion of a clause into 
4 treaty which, in principle, was-supposed 
to place both countries on an equal foot- 
ing, eloquently speaks of their foresight 
as well as being an admission of the mis- 
take they had made in encouraging emi- 
gration in the early part of the Meiji era. 
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I am simply echoing the expressed views 
of men like Prince Yamagata, the late 
Prince Ito, Count Okuma, Marquis Kat- 
‘sura, Count Komura and many others, 
when I say that Japan cannot afford to be 
confronted with unpleasant if not danger- 
ous complications with a powerful and 
friendly nation like the United States over 
insignificant trivialities. 

According to the latest statistics, the 
Japanese emigrants abroad and the places 
of their abode are as follows: 


I—In the Hawaiian Islands: 
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Canada: 
6,961 
[V.—Philippine Islands 
1,709 
V.—In Mexico: 
1,110 
1,984 
VI.—In Peru: 
Men and women .... .3,763 
VIT.—In Brazil: 
Men and women ...... 981 


49,129 
17,405 
66,534 
IT.—In the United States: 
77,436 


3,323 


KOBE 


HE GROWTH of the city of 

j Kobe in the past forty years has 

_ almost equaled that of some of 

the great American towns, and it 

has now over 96,000 houses, with a popula- 
tion of 377,000. This is due mainly to 
the development of its foreign trade, 
which has been built up for the most part 
by the British, German, American and 
other foreign merchants, who still retain 
the larger share in their hands. Last year, 
a bad one, the imports totaled yen 191,- 
080,866, but in the previous year they 
were as high as yen 223,437,566. The 
exports last year had a value of yen 84,- 
114,773, having fallen from yen 106,668,- 
265 in 1907. Among the principal exports 
are copper, cotton-yarn, matches, mattings, 
rice and tea, while raw cotton and iron 
and steel bulk largely among the im- 
rts. Japanese merchants now control 
about half the export trade, and some- 


thing over 40 per cent of the imports, 
their share coming mainly from the trade 
with China and Korea. Of the foreign 
merchants, not including the Chinese, the 
British and Germans have the greatest 
part of the trade, with the Americans a 
not very good third. With a foreign trade 
of such proportions, the shipping of the 
port is very large. In 1908 the steamers 
cleared numbered 10,334, with a total 
tonnage of 20,021,286, of which 11,474,- 
498 tons represented foreign bottoms, the 
great majority of the latter being British. 
Apart from the shipping, the principal in- 
dustries of Kobe are the manufacture of 
matches, ship-building and cotton spin- 
ning. The match industry centers in Hy- 
ogo, where there are a number of factories 
with a big output, the export in 1904 hav- 
ing a value of yen 6,934,829. Shipbuild- 
ing is conducted on a large scale at the 
Kawasaki Dockyard, which at times em- 
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ploys as many as 10,000 men, and possesses 
five berths on which vessels of over 5,000 
tons each can be built. The Dockyard has 
constructed two steamers of over 8,000 
tons each for the Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 
und vessels of 6,000 tons each for the 
Osaka Shosen Kaisha, the latter including 
the “Tacoma-maru” and “Seattle-maru,” 
now running on the Kaisha’s new Ameri- 
can line, and a number of gun-boats. and 
destroyers for the Japanese, Chinese and 
Siamese navies. ‘The President of the 
Dockyard Company is one of the leaders 
of the Kobe commercial world, Mr. Ko- 
jiro Matsukata, Chairman of the local 
Japanese Chamber of Commerce, and a 
son of Marquis Matsukata, one of the 
famous Elder Statesmen. He is now in 
America with the delegates from the 
Chamber of Commerce. The Mitsu Bishi 
Dockyard Company also has two floating 
docks at Kobe, in addition to works for 
the construction of engine boilers and elee- 
trical machinery which are the largest of 
their kind in Japan. One of the floating 
docks can take a vessel of 10,000 tons. 
The most important Japanese cotton 
spinning concern, the Kanegafuchi Spin- 
ning Company, has its business headquar- 
ters at Hyogo. Altogether, the company 
has over 300,000 spindles for cotton yarn, 
20,000 for spun silk, and 700 looms, a 
large proportion of which are at the Hy- 
ogo Mills. Twelve hundred more looms 
are now being constructed. The company 
employs no less than 17,682 operatives, of 
whom 14,526 are women or girls. The 
managing director is Mr. Sanji Muto, who 
is recognized as one of the ablest business 
men in Japan. The Kanegafuchi Spin- 
ning Company ought to he visited by every 
tourist and every foreign resident of 
Japan. Every possible comfort is pro- 
vided for the employees of this house. The 
children are well housed and taught, and 
even night schools“ are provided “for the 
operatives. semi-monthly magazines 
are published, and libraries, lectures and 
recitations are continually open and offered 
as attractions. Instructions are given by 
competent teachers as to the best behavior 
of men, women and children. There are 
hospitals of the most modern kind, .and 
treatment and relief are given entirely at 
the expense of the company. An employee 
incapacitated, even for life, receives full 


ness is extending yearly. 


wages for the period for which he is inca- 
pacitated, and the family of the dead is 
cared for. Nearly all the young female 
operatives are provided with dormitories 
and live upon ‘the premises, every comfort 
possible being afforded them, and -privil- 
eges not to be found in the cities. The 
common dining room is beautifully deco- 
rated and artistically furnished, and the 
gardens, parks and grounds are very at- 
tractive. The sum of 130,000 yen was ex- 
pended by the company on the erection 
of recreation halls at each mill. A bank- 
ing system, post-office, swimming baths, 
and so forth are among the wonderful at- 
tractions offered by the Kanegafuchi peo- 
ple. 

There is also at Hyogo a large flour 
mill under foreign management, in addi- 
tion to many factories of various kinds, 
including big bamboo works. 

Among the men and houses best known 
in Japan is the Nippon Kiori Kaisha, 
Ltd., or Woollen Goods Manufacturing 
Co., with headquarters at Kobe. The 
company does an enormous business and 
has extensive buildings. Their export 
business with America is extremely large, 
and the President, Mr. Kawanishi, well 
known among foreigners, is prominent in 
Kobe. | 

The house of Suzuki & Co. of Kobe is 
perhaps as well known as any in Japan as 
exporters and importers. ‘They are the 
largest sugar merchants in Japan proper, 
as well as in Formosa. Their export busi- 
A specialty of 
theirs is refined camphor and camphor 
products, of which they are manufacturers 
and refiners as well. Their name is not 
only known in Japan, but in all sections 
of the world. 

One of the chief industries of Kobe and 
the surrounding districts is straw mats, 
and the Shinkiu-gumi are the leading 
manufacturers. The growing of the straw 
with which mats and braid ‘are made is 
an industry of tremendous impdrtance 
agriculturally in that section of the coun- 
try. Good prices are realized, and the 
Shinkiu-gumi house are the largest pur- 
chasers. 

To give a history of the Shinkiu-Gumi 
is to give the history of the growth and de- 
velopment of the straw and chip braid in- 
dustry of Japan. The two are so inti- 
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mately bound up that it is well nigh im- 
possible to speak of the one without the 
other. 

This concern started from a small 
beginning. The founders of the firm early 
believed in the great possibilities in store 
for the manufacture of straw and chip 
braids as an important national industry, 
and set to work twenty years ago, in spite 
of innumerable difficulties, to bring about 
the desired results. ‘They were the pio- 
neers of this industry. At the time that 
operations were commenced, the _ entire 
yearly output of these braids from Japan 
was 4n insignificant item of not more than 
about yen 50,000 ($25,000) in value. T'o- 
day, the Shinkiu-Gumi alone handles 
more than five million pieces of braid per 
annum. 

The foreign community of Kobe, ex- 
cluding the Chinese, numbers just upon 
1,600, of whom over 600 are British, 
about 230 German, and 250 American. 
They live mostly in the district known as 
*“‘vama,” on the slopes leading from the 
hills, but their business centre is the For- 
mer Settlement, which runs back from the 
Bund, or water-front, and contains sev- 
eral hundred offices and godowns. It is 
well-built and laid out. 

Here are also four large clubs, a good 
recreation ground, where baseball, cricket, 
etc., are played; three churches .and a 
building known as the gymnasium, where 
meetings, concerts, dances, etc., are held. 
The foreign community also boasts a boat- 
house and tennis courts at Mirume, a lit- 
tle out of the city, also one of the most 
picturesque golf links in the world on 
the top of Rokku-san, a high hill some six 
miles away. 


The commercial interests of the com- 


munity are looked after by a foreign board 
of trade, and an international committee 
acts as a sort of intermediary between the 
foreigners and the local Japanese authori- 
ties in matters relating to the Former Set- 
tlement, etc. There are also various 
national organizations, including a Wash- 
ington Society, St. Andrew’s Society and 
a St. George’s Society. A harbor work 
scheme is being executed by the Govern- 
ment, in conjunction with the local muni- 
cipality at a cost of yen 17,000,000. It 
includes the construction of four lengthy 
jetties. An electric tramway is also be- 
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ing laid through the principal streets of 
the city. 

Mr. Shinkichi Tamura, who is the presi- 
dent of ‘Tamura & Co., of Kobe, import- 
ers and exporters, is one of the big figures 
in the business world of Japan. Mr. Ta- 
mura may well be called the father of 
the Japanese-Canada trade; for out of 
his dealings he has carved a fortune of 
what is in our money more than a million 
aud a half of dollars. Before he enter- 
tained the notion and brought it into prac- 
tice, there was practically no trade rela- 
tions between Japan and Canada. Nearly 
all of the big business men of Japan are 
self-made, and Mr. Tamura is not an ex- 
ception. He comes of a well-to-do family, 


‘which early in his life met with reverses 


and was reduced to poverty, and he has 
risen by dint of unremitting energy from 
the position of an apprentice in a tea- 
house to his present commanding position 
in the business world. Mr. Tamura vis- 
ited Canada, and, after overcoming obsta- 
cle after obstacle, brought about the pres- 
ent tradal relations. His career is a ro- 
mance. For five years he denied himself 
any more than five hours of sleep that he 
might master the Japanese and Chinese 
classics. A comical story is told as to 
Mr. Tamura’s abstemious habits. He does 
not drink and does not smoke since 1884. 
He wears a full beard. At the time of 
the Japanese-Russian war he donated the 
fruits of these habits to the war fund of 
the Empire, and he carefully figured out 
that the first two had amounted in savings 
to approximately seven thousand dollars 
in our money, and the saving in shaves 
hundred dollars. Branch 
houses of Tamura & Co. are located at 
Nishigashi, Nihonbashi, Yokohama and 
Granville City, in Canada. 


OSAKA. 


Hard by Kobe, Osaka, the Pittsburg 
of Japan, pours its millions and its pro- 
ducts into the port of Kobe. This great 
city is full of interest and is attractive 
particularly to the man of business and 
of enterprise. Less than an hour’s trip, 
and a fine tram car run by electric line to 
Osaka, brings one from the lull of the 
port and its beautiful surroundings to 
the smoky, dirty, narrow streets and the 
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everlasting hustle and noise of a great 
manufacturing city of the East. The 


business done here is enormous; the popu-- 


lation is nearly one million and a half. 
Among the great houses here is the 
Osaka Spinning Company, which is per- 
haps the largest in Japan, with extensive 
works and great perfection in the method 
of management, resembling in some _ re- 
spects the Kanegafuchi Spinning Com- 


mill are 543 looms; the third spinning 
mill, four stories high, has 31,644 spin- 
dies. In every respect the building and 
equipment of this company equals the very 
best mills of the West. 

Among .other well-known houses in 
Osaka is the Iwai Shoten, of which Mr. 
K. Iwai is President and Nomura Shoten, 
dealers in bonds and stocks, of which Mr. 
T. Nomura is the President and Manager. 


Mr. 8. Asano, one of the prime factors in the business development of Japan. 


pany. ‘The President of this company, 
Mr. T. Yamanobi, is well known all over 
Japan as well as the Managing Director, 
Mr. F. Abe. The company has a number 
of mills, the principal weaving mill having 
847 looms, and in the spinning shed are 
24,000 spindles; in the second spinning 


Perhaps the concern which has given to 
Osaka its largest world-wide notoriety, is 
The Osaka Shosen Kaisha, a steamship 
company that has shown most remarkable 
enterprise, and has been remarkably suc- 
cessful. This company has now on the ex- 
isting service sixty-six vessels, and re- 
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Mr. 8S. Iwanaga, Mr. M. Kato, 


“The managing Director Vice-President Nippon 


Nippon Yusen Kaisha. Yusen Kaisha. 


Mr. R. Kondo, 
The President 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 


Tokugoro Nakahashi, President. Kiiro Hori, Managing Director. 


Osaka Shosen Kaisha Company. 
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cently concluded a contract with an 
American railroad by which the Osaka 
Shosen Kaisha’s steamships will form the 
connection for the Pacific. The company 
is now building a number of large steam- 
ships for this trade, and a few years will 
find it in strong competition with all the 
great steamship companies crossing the 
ocean. 

When the personnel of the Osaka Sho- 
sen Kaisha was reinforced and trained for 
long distance voyaging, a ship building 
programme was decided upon early in 1908 
by the Board of Directors, and orders were 
placed with the Kawasaki Dockyards of 
Kobe, and with the Mitsubishi Dockyards 


Mr. T. Isaka, Managing Director. 
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elers of all nationalities. 

The finishing touch for the new enter- 
prise was to make arrangements for good 
railroad connections from the Pacific 
Coast to eastern cities of the United 
States. This, however, was a very difficult 
undertaking, as the existing railroads had 
the partner steamship lines of their own, 
and a new-comer was naturally elbowed 
out from the field in spite of laborious 
efforts. It was very fortunate for the 
company that at this time the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Company 
started their new extension from Mor-. 
bridge to Tacoma and Seattle, covering a 
distance of more than 1,900 miles, which 


Mr. Shiraishi, Managing Director. 


Toyo Kisen Kaisha Officers. 


of Nagasaki, to build six steamers of 12,- 
000 tons displacement, of fifteen knots 
speed, to carry, say, 7,500 tons dead 
weight. 

The steamers were to be named Tacoma- 
Maru, Seattle-Maru, Chicago-Maru, Pan- 
uma-Maru, Mexico-Maru and Canada- 
Maru, in honor of the cities and countries 
with which the new enterprise will bear 
the closest relation, also special attention 
was given in selecting the names so that 
they might he easily remembered by trav- 


this rich company pushed forward in spite 
of the panic of 1907, and planned its com- 
pletion early in 1909, the natural conse- 
quence being that this railway company 
was looking out for a good ocean connec- 
tion to the Orient. 

In Japan, the name of the President of 
the Osaka Mercantile Steamship .Com- 
pany, Mr. Tokogura Nakahashi, is known 
to every one. Mr. Nakahashi is singular 
in that he owes his rise to himself alone, 
and that with a warm poetic and -heroic 
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nature he has worked out a system of busi- 
ness that is successful. Mr. Nakahashi 
has an ethical standard that dominates 
his every business deal. , 

There is hut one character in the high 
finance and business world of America 
to whom we may compare Mr. Nakahashi, 
and that is Mr. James J. Hill, of the 
Great Northern Railroad. Mr. Nakahashi 
is a man who is bold, free and independ- 
ent, and at the same time he shows an al- 
most religious fanaticism in his regard for 
the rights of otHers. Mr. Nakahashi is a 
man who is not influenced by petty gains, 
but one who is a leader in thought and 
finance. The resemblance in character 
between the Master of the Great Northern 
and the eminent Japanese is accentuated 
when we remember Mr. Nakahashi’s abso- 
lute “indifference as to his personal ap- 
pearance or apparel. 

Here are a few further points of resem- 
blance: At present, Mr. Nakahashi is the 
President of the Osaka Mercantile Steam- 
ship Company (capital 16,500,000 yen), 
President of the Ujigawa Electric Power 
Co, (capital 12,550,000 yen), the In- 
spector of the South Manchurian Railway 
Company (capital 200,000,000 yen), 


Director of the Japan-China Steamship 
Company (capital 8,900,000 yen), the 
President of the Japan Nitrogenous Fer- 
tilizer Company (capital 1,000,000 yen), 
and the special member of the Osaka 
Chamber of Commerce. Mr. Nakahashi, 
it is seen, is quite a busy man. Recently 
he has-been mentioned as a probable cabi- 
net minister to hold the portfolio of Min- 
ister of Communication. 

One of the largest firms in Osaka hav- 
ing American and European connections 
is that of the business house known as 
Shima & Co. This house was established 
in 1891, and the present directors are two 
of the most active business men in all 
Japan, Messrs. S. Shima and Mr. H. Tan- 
aka. The exportations consist of pearl 
buttons, hosiery, Turkish toweling, silk 
waste, spun silk and raw silk, glassware 


- and porcelains, matches, chemicals, straw 


boards, leather paper, manganese ore, sul- 
phur and all other products or manufac- 
tures of Japan. Their import business 
is large, and consists of papers, window 
glass, grey and printed shirtings, woolens, 
linens, cottons and yarns, chemicals and 
arms and ammunition. This firm has 
agencies all over the world. 
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AMBASSADOR O'BRIEN 


BY PIERRE N. BERINGER 


self plunged into the very mid- 

dle of a situation that may be 
said to have bristled with difficulties. The 
school question in San Francisco and that 
of emigration from Japan to the Pacific 
Coast was under discussion, and even pas- 
sionate discussion, on both sides of the 
Pacific. The jingo element was in the as- 
cendancy both in Japan and America; 
there was talk of war, and those who had 
no idea of participating in any active war- 
fare other than that of words were the 
loudest talkers and advocates of a resort 
to arms. Official Japan, desiring above 


MBASSADOR O’Brien came to 
Japan just in time to find him- 


all things, friendship with America, was 
surprised at the volume of denunciation, 
and nervous lest the spark might reach 
the powder barrel, and on one side or 
the other offense become unbearable. It 
was here that the calm judicial mind of 
the new Ambassador, coupled with his 
courtly bearing and ever-ready advice, 
came into effective play. It was in Sep- 
tember that his work began, and what 
he accomplished is shown in the signing, 
four months later, of an agreement be- 
tween America and Japan upon the sub- 
ject of emigration. From that good day, 
while there have at times been murmurings 
from the jingoes who would have war at 
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His Excellency Thomas J. O’Brien, American Ambassador.at Tokyo, Japan. 7s 
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any cost, so long as no part of the expense 
falls upon them, the relations between 
America and Japan, as a direct outcome 


of the splendid diplomacy of Ambassador 


O’Brien, have steadily improved. As an 
evidence of his standing in Japan as weil 
as of the value placed upon ‘him at home, it 
may be stated that the proposal to change 
Mr. O’Brien’s ambassadorial field, which 
recently came to him from Washington, 
caused such sincere regret and private and 
friendly protest in Japan that Mr. O’Brien 
on his own initiative and out of a re- 
gard for the interests of his country, as 
well as the interests of Japan, declined 
the tempting offer and remained at his 
post in Tokyo. 

In his work as Ambassador, Mr. 
O’Brien has been supported and assisted 
for the last two years by Mr. Peter Au- 
gustus Jay, as Secretary and Councillor. 
Mr. Jay, before going to Japan. was First 
Secretary of: Legation of Constantinople, 
where. for a considerable portion of his 
incumbency he acted as Charge d’ Affaires. 
On several occasions,. during the absence 
of Mr. O’Brien from Tokyo, Mr. Jay has 
taken charge of affairs in Tokyo, and 
with consummate tact has dealt with seri- 
ous diplomatic questions. 

Mr. Post Wheeler, as Second Secretary, 
has been in Tokyo longer than any of the 
present staff, and it is feared by his 
friends that well deserved promotion will 
all too soon remove him from this point 
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to some other Embassy. 

The Third Secretary of Embassy is Mr. 
Campbell, a recent appointment to the 
diplomatic service. 

Mr. Charles J. Arnell holds the posi- 
tion of Japanese Secretary, which in rank 
stands next to that of the First Secretary 
of Embassy. He, too, is a recent appoint- 
ment, but not new in the service, as he has 
been in the Far East some eight or nine 
vears, and is ene of the best Oriental 
scholars of written and spoken language 
in Tokyo. He succeeded Mr. R. S. Miller, 
the present Chief of the Bureau of the 
Far East at Washington, who held posi- 
tion in the American Embassy for nearly 
fifteen years, and was, perhaps, the best 
known figure in diplomatic circles in T»- 
kyo. 

The history of the American Embassy 
at Tokye is a most interesting one, and 
it will be treated at length in.the Feb- 


-ruary issue of the Overland Monthly. Mr. 


O’Brien and his entourage have capably 
handled questions that have been, in their 
way, quite as important as anything that 
has happened in diplomatic circles since 
the days of Townsend Harris. It some- 


times happens that the diplomatist. in his 
role as a buffer between two nations, rap- 
idly drifting toward a misunderstanding 
and ‘a possible clash at arms, is crushed, 
but in this instance we may say with par- 
donable pride that the United States has 
been singularly fortunate. 


United States Ambassador O’Brien and the Embassy officers and family. Pic- 
ture taken on the return of Ambassador O’Brien after presenting credentials. 
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PROMINENT PERSONALITIES 


Mr. S. Asano is probably one of the 
best known men in Japan, and his home 
in Tokyo has not its counterpart in the 
Orient for magnificence of appointment or 
for clever blending of the best in the 
\Vestern world with that of Japanese art 
in architecture and in furnishing. The 
home itself is, in verity, a palace, and 
here Mr. Asano entertains with an al- 
most royal hospitality. The residence has 
heen twelve years in building, and is but 
just completed. It was here that Mr. 
Asano entertained the officers of the 
American Atlantic fleet. Mr. and Mrs. 
Asano are noted everywhere for their open 
handed generosity, and their works of 
charity are unbounded. Their very cap- 
eble son, Mr. Taijiro Asano, spent many 
vears in the study of the production of 
cement and he has been placed in charge 
of the Asano Cement Company at Tokyo. 
This company is the largest cement pro- 


Taijiro Asano. 


f 


ducer in the Far East. Mr. Taijiro Asano 


has many pleasant remembrances of the 
United States, where much of his practi- 
cal knowledge in cement making was ac- 
quired. 

Mr. S. Asano is the president of the 
Toyo Kisen Kaisha, and he counts on his 
list of friends and acquaintances many of 
the great captains of industry in the 
United States. The late E. H. Harriman 
was a particularly strong admirer of Mr. 
Asano, socially and in a business sense. 


It is often wondered where the cotton 
which passes through San Francisco and 
the Puget Sound ports for Japan goes to, 
and when the story of the wonderful de- 
velopment of the Miye Cotton Mills Com- 
pany, Ltd., is told we have found the an- 
swer to the question. Much of the Ameri- 
can cotton goes directly to the various 
mills of this great concern, but Indian, 
Chinese and other cotton is used as well. 

The institution began with only 10,440 
spindles; in 1889 number two mill was 
built alongside the first; in 1893 number 
three was built in Nagoya. Since then, 
the number of mills has constantly and 
steadily increased, until now there are 10 
in full operation. The energy displayed and 
the continual advancing success is due to 
Messrs. D. Ito and T. Saito. ‘The head 
office is at Nagoya. 

«The number of spindles is 252,120, and 
the number of doubling spindles 13,760, 
while there are nearly five thousand looms. 
This is one of the model factory establish- 
ments of Japan. 


A. Farsari & Co., of Yokohama, is 
probably the best known. studio doing 
first class work in Japan. It has been es- 
tablished since 1885, and the proprietor, 
Mr. I. Fukugawa thoroughly understands 
his business. ‘The studio has taken por- 


| traits of over one hundred thousand peo- 


ple. A specialty is made under the eye 
of Mr. Farsari of colored work, and there 
ig every convenience for handling kodak 
work for amateurs. 
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Mr. 8. Asano ts one of the big men tn 
Japan, and he 1s almost as well known in 
America as at home. He is the soul of 
hospitality. 
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A picturesque view of a part of the Asano home and grounds. 
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[ have before me a report of the Kane- 
gafuchi Spinning Company. This is a 
model document, and was presented to.the 
stockholders in Tokyo at a “half yearly or- 
dinary meeting.” It is a most flattering 
testimonial as to the ability and splendid 
management of the directorate, and of Mr. 
Sanji Muto, especially. This reminds me 
that the Kanegafuchi.Company is one any 
Western company might well emulate as 
far as the care of its employees is con- 
cerned. It is seen to that the surround- 
ings are at all times pleasant. Theatres 
and theatrical performances are furnished, 
lecture courses maintained, and the dormi- 
tories are built around quadrangles having 
fine flower gardens. All employees who 
1emain with the company until age over- 
takes them are provided with annuities, 
and the children from the tenderest age 
are educated at the company’s expense. A 
story of the management’s achievements 
would fill a book and be replete with in- 
terest. 
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THE JAPANESE TONNAGE 
INCREASE. 


The history of the tonnage entering 
Japanese ports is the history of the ad- 
vance of the Nippon Yusen Kaisha; that 
is, the Japan Mail Steamship Company. 
In 1898, the tonnage entering Japan ports 
aggregated eight million tons, and Japan’s 
flag only stood for two millions. Even 
this figure was remarkable, since it repre- 
sented a growth of 3,000 tons in the short 
period of less than twenty-five years. In 
1907 the tonnage reached twenty millions, 
and Japan’s share was no less than nine 
millions. The main part of this phenome- 
nal development is due to the Nippon Yu- 
sen Kaisha. ‘This company is to Japan 
what the North German Lloyd is to Ger- 
many. ‘The Nippon Yusen Kaisha’s flag 
now floats over 89 vessels, aggregating 
over 350,000 tons. This company enjoys 
a measure of State aid for carrying the 
mails, for maintaining certain fixed routes 


Doctor J. Soyeda, President Indus- 
Bank of Japan. 


trial Bank of Japan. 


Mr. K. Sonoda, President Fifteenth 
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T. Nomura. 


and for being usable at any moment as 
auxiliaries to the Japanese navy. 

The Nippon Yusen Kaisha was enabled 
twice in the past decade to give the Gov- 
ernment of Japan signal service in the lat- 
ter capacity. Its service covers all home 
waters and extends all over the world. 

The American line is from Hongkong 
to Seattle—a fortnightly service with 12 
steamers of over 6,000 tons each, these 
steamers are modern ‘and perfectly 
equipped. The company’s chief office is 
in Tokyo, and it has branches in nine 


K. Iwai. 


home cities, and as many foreign, with offi- 
ces at as many as thirty places in foreign 
lands. Travelers by these steamers have 
the privilege of performing by rail within 
the Japanese Empire, such parts of their 
journey as lend themselves to that facility, 
leaving their heavy baggage to be carried 
by steamer. | 


The installment of the “Fictitious His- 
tory of the World” for January is un- 
avoidably crowded out in order to make 
room for the Japanese symposium. 
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THE DIVINE PROGRAM 


XII. The Great Day of His Wrath 


BY C. T. 


Pastor Brooklyn Tabernabic 


A VER AND OVER again the 
QO Bible tells us.-of a great day of 


wrath impending the 

world—a day of general settle- 
ments of accounts—a “day of fierce anger 
of the Lord,” a “day of wrath,” a “time 
of trouble such as never was since there 
was a nation.” 

Various are the descriptions of this day 
of trouble. It is also described as a whirl- 
wind of devastation ; as a flood of destruc- 
tion; and as a fire consuming everything 
before it. It is located at the end of this 
age, as a dark cloud on the dawning of the 
new dispensation. In it will come, 
first, trials upon the Church, the saintly ; 
and secondly, the tribulations of the world 
in general. A description of some of these 
judgments and trials has been misunder- 
stood by some to signify eternal torment, 
because their symbolical character is not 
fully recognized. 

In evidence that these statements re- 
specting the “fire” are symbolical, we quote 
one passage. We read in Zephaniah 3:8, 
“Wait ye upon me, saith the Lord, until 
the day that I rise up to the prey; for 
my determination is to gather the nations, 
that I may assemble the kingdoms, to pour 
upon them mine indignation, even all my 
fierce anger; for all the earth shall be de- 
voured with the fire of my jealousy.” We 
could not find a passage to more distinctly 
tell of the trouble-and fire of that day: 
but notice that it is the fire of God’s an- 
ger and not literal fire. Notice again, that 
after the fire shall have burned itself out 
—after the great conflagration of trouble 
—mankind will still be in the earth—and 
will be blessed. The succeeding verse 
says: “Then will I turn to the people a 
pure message, that they may all call upon 
the name of the Lord, to serve him with 
one consent.” ‘Thus briefly are we shown 
the result of the terrible burning. The 


day of wrath will come in a financial, 
political, social and religious convulsion, 
in which the present earth (social order) 
will pass away with a great commotion, 
and the new heavens (spiritual powers), 
and the new earth (social arrangement) 
will come into permanent contro] under 
EKmmanuel’s Government. The confusion, 
jargon, Babel of the present, so bewilder- 
ing to humanity, will give place to the 
pure message of Divine Truth, emanci- 
pating the world from the grevious errors 
which have intoxicated and bewildered it. 
Severe will be the cost in the destruction 
of prevalent institutions, but the results 
will be well worth it all. 

So vivid are the descriptions of this day 
of wrath that “Second -Adventists” have 
built upon them the theory that the earth 
will be burned to a cinder and require a 
thousand years to cool off, at the end of 
which Christ and the Church, they say, 
will return’ to earth and make Paradise 
out of the ashes. Nor are Adventists alone 
guilty of this misinterpretation ; nearly all 
the creeds of Christendom mention this 
great day or epoch with which the Gospel 
Age is to end, and describe it as a period 
of literal burning of the earth. 

The proper interpretation of the matter 
is, that these various descriptions are 
symbolical, instead of literal. They de- 
scribe God’s time of reckoning with the 
world, in which Justice in many respects 
will be squared and retribution demanded 
of those who have knowingly transgressed 
the laws of righteousness, or who had 
sympathized with and profited by such do 
ings on the part of others. This is the 
“day of vengeance” mentioned in_ the 
Bible, respecting which the Lord says, - 
“Vengeance is mine; I will repay, saith 
the Lord.” (Rom. 12:19.) Nor will the 
recompense coming upon the generation 
then living be merely for its own injustices 
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and failure to apply righteous principles. 
Evidently the Lord intends to hold the 
present generation responsible for the 
transgressions of preceding, times, because, 
instead of properly reprobating the past 
and denouncing the doctrines and prac- 
tices of the “dark ages,” the present gen- 
eration has measurably re-endorsed them 
and maintained them in their creeds, al- 
though, present advantages considered, 
there is no excuse for this. | 

Amongst the injustices and inequities 
for which the Lord will require an account 
are the atrocities of “the dark ages,” when 
for conscience sake men and women were 
tortured and many of them burned at the 
stake. In Scriptural language the. blood 
of the martyrs still cries for vengeance, 
and the present generation will, in the 
great day of trouble, be required to make 
amends. ‘To some this may appear an in- 
justice on the part of the Divine Govern- 
ment, yet we may be sure that the Judge 
of all the earth will do right, and that 
when we come to see the matter clearly, 
all lovers of righteousness will be able to 
endorse his course. 

If it be granted that the persecutions of 
the dark ages were done in a considerable 
measure of blindness, darkness and super- 
stition, it may also be admitted that in 
the light of present opportunities the 
honest-hearted have no excuse for contin- 
uance in those theories and superstitions, 
but have every opportunity for coming to 
the light of the knowledge of the glorious 
Gospel, and to an intelligent understand- 
ing of the teachings of God’s Word. These 
responsibilities are being shirked by the 
majority, while many who do see p Bs 
are derelict as respects their duty, and un- 
willing to take their stand for the Truth 
and against the error, because of what it 
would cost them in the way of honor of 
men and position and “bread and butter.” 

These principles operated similarly in 
the end of the Jewish Age, and we are in 
this argument clearly following leadings 
of the great Teacher, who said to the Jews 
in the harvest time of their age that God 
would require of that generation all the 
righteous blood shed upon the earth from 
the time of righteous Abel. “That upon 
you may come all the righteous blood shed 
upon the earth, from the blood of right- 
eous Abel unto the blood of Zacharias, 
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son of Barachias, whom ye slew between 
the temple and the altar.”—Matt. 23:35. 

The generation addressed by our Lord 
had much advantage every way over all its 
predecessors, and failed to profit thereby. 
As he said to them, “Ye garnish the sep- 
ulchres of the righteous, and say, If we 
had been in the days of our fathers, we 
would not have been partakers with them 
in the blood of the prophets.” (Matt. 
23:29, 30.) Nevertheless, our Lord and 
the apostles were treated worse by them 
than were the prophets by their fathers. 
How terrible was the visitation of Divine 
judgment upon the Jewish nation is well 
known to all familiar with their history. 
The record is that nearly 2,000,000 per- 
ished at the siege of Jerusalem after the 
internecine war or period of anarchy. 
Those experiences which befel Natural Is- 
rael and resulted in the utter overthrow 
of that nation in A. D. 70 were, perhaps, 
the most awful experiences which ever 
came to any nation. They were a type or 
foreshadowing of the still more terrible 
experiences which are to come upon 
Christendom—Nominal Spiritual Israel— 
in the “harvest” time of this age. It is 
not for us to seek to combat with the world 
to hinder this impending trouble, this 
day ofewrath. Indeed, the Scriptures as- 
sure us in connection with the announce- 
ment of this day of trouble that “none 
of the wicked shall understand, but the 
wise shall understand.”—Daniel 12:1, 9, 
10. 

The Divine Revelation respecting the 
time of trouble is only to a portion of the 
world—-the Church; for her admonition, 
her instruction, her guidance, “‘that the 
man of God may be thoroughly furnished” 
and that “ye, brethren, should not be in 
darkness,” when “that day shall come as a 
snare on all them that dwell on the face 
of the whole earth.” (1 Thes. 5.2-6; 
Luke 21:35.) This article, therefore, is 
not expected to be appreciated by the gen- 
eral reader, except in the sense that some 
may be amused with what they consider 
to be the folly of giving heed to the pre- 
dictions of the Word of God. . 

The Scriptures indicate most distinctly 
that the trouble of this “day of wrath” 
will be anarchy—“every man’s hand 


against his neighbor.” It is quite true, on 
the contrary, that the tendency of our day 
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is in the very reverse direction, away from 
individualism and in the direction of un- 
ions, trusts and combines. This is mani- 
fest in every direction—ecclesiastical, po- 
litical, social and financial. And just such 
a tendency of confederacy or federation 
is distinctly brought to our attention, for, 
as there were giants in the earth before 
the flood, so there are to be giant institu- 
tions and systems before the great time 
of trouble breaks into cataclysm. ‘The 
Scriptures say to the Lord’s people, “Say 
ye not, A confederacy, to all them to 
whom this people shall say, A confederacy ; 
neither fear ye their fear, nor be afraid.” 
—Isa. 8:12. 

No one of observation has failed to 
note that while unions of capital and labor 
are in progress, there is a distinct divid- 
ing line on one side of which are the rich 
trusts and the kings and their armies, 
financial, religious, political; on the other 
side are the masses. Both parties are ag- 
Both are growing in numbers 
and in strength daily. Both are becoming 
more than ever determined that they are 
in the right, and both are more fhan ever 
realizing that the trial of their strength 
in the mighty conflict cannot be far dis- 
tant. The Scriptures alone foretold these 
conditions and the outcome. Neither 
party will give in. 

The conflict will be the most severe of 
the world’s history—the more so “because 
both parties at the beginning of the strug- 
gle will feel confident of the justice of 
their cause, and of their strength, and of 
the sureness of their victory. Hence the 
conflict will be to the knife, and the knife 
to the hilt. Peaceable means on both sides 
wil] be expected to conquer, but both par- 
ties being governed by pure selfishness, 
judgment will be beclouded and the re- 
sulis will be awful beyond description. 
Those committed at first to peaceable 
methods in their disappointment and des- 
peration will become anarchistic. The re- 
sult will be that the organized system of 
civilization which now prevails will work 
its own destruction at the very moment 
when, in many respects, it will appear to 
be reaching the climax of prosperity. It 
will thus furnish an everlasting lesson for 
men and angels of the destructive ten- 
dency of selfishness, the outgrowth of sin. 
And while it is termed “the day of the 
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Lord’s wrath,” it would appear to be the 
natural outworking of violation of Divine 
Law, rather than a direct interference by 
the Almighty in human affairs. 

The Scriptures tell us that God hard- 
ened Pharaoh’s heart by promptly hear- 
ing his prayer and releasing him from one 
after another of the various plagues or 
chastisements which he brought upon him- 
self. In other words, the goodness of God, 
which should have guided him aright, 
produced the reverse effect, hardening, in- 
stead of softening his heart. So it ap- 
pears to be in our day. ‘The Lord during 
the past century has been lifting from the 
eyes of mankind a veil of ignorance. He 
has been permitting to shine in upon the 
human mind great intelligence, previously 
kept secret. The result is inventions of 
every. kind, bringing to humanity com- 
forts, luxuries, conveniences and wealth 
beyond the fondest dreams of avarice, and 
discounting the tale of Arabian Nights, as 
the arc light discounts the tallow dip. 

What might be reasonably expected of 
God’s creatures under such favor, such 
blessings, from his hands?—what rever- 
ence; what faithfulness; what generosity 
toward fellow-men; what- contentment; 
what peace; what inquiring after the will 
of God; what endeavor to do his will and 
to glorify him in bodv and in spirit! But 
have these blessed conditions existed in 
any considerable measure? Alas, no! The 
very contrary conditions have resulted. 
Discontent, irreverence, unfaithfulness, 
selfishness, are more prevalent to-day than 
ever before. Instead of inquiring, What 
shall I render unto the Lord my God for 
all his benefits? the scientific world are 
endeavoring to get rid of the Almighty en- 
tirely—his personality. These savants 
tell us—that all we have received is the re- 
sult of natural processes—that nature is 
our God; that an intelligent Creator was 
not even necessary; that the first part of 
protoplasmic life was generated from the 
alkalies of the sea, and that man is merely 
the highest development thus far of this 
evolution of matter—that he needed no 
God; had no fall into sin; needed no Re- 
deemer from sin and no Millennial King- 
dom with restitution powers to uplift him. 
Practically all the college-bred—profes- 
sors and graduates, hold to this godless 
theory—this theory that we need no intel- 
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ligent, supreme Creator, but a blind force 
in operation—that all speculation respect- 
ing Divine Wisdom, Justice, Love and 
Power are foolishness; that-each cranium 
makes its own God according to its own 
development in these qualities. In other 
words, man is his own God. “The fool 
hath said in his heart, There is no God.” 
—Psa. 14:1. 

It should not surprise us that where the 
professors lead the public will follow. 
Hence, under the guidance of the colleges 
and pulpits of the land gradually, inch by 
inch, cautiously, faith in God and in the 
Bible as his Revelation are gradually be- 
ing undermined. In this fact centers the 
horrible atro@ities which will soon envelop 
Christendom ; just as, a century ago, athe- 
ism in France led to the reign of terror 
there. And, by the way, the French Revo- 
lution is significantly intimated in the 
Bible to be a foreshadowing of the world- 
wide terror soon to be expected. . 

That God foreknew present conditions 
and foretold them more than two thousand 
years ago is clearly shown in the state- 
ments of Daniel 12. The prophet had re- 
ceived a message for the people of Israel, 
which was plainly explained to him, but 
very interesting details, not pertinent to 
his nation, but to the end of this age, were 
withheld from him. He prayed earnestly 
for them and got the answer from the an- 
gel, “Go thy way, Daniel; for the words 
are closed up and sealed till the time of the 
end ... in the time of the end many 
shall run to and fro, and knowledge shall 
be increased . . . and the wise shall un- 
derstand . . . and there shall be a time 
of trouble, such as never was since there 
“was a nation.” 

Notice this prophecy carefully. Its 
statements are beautiful in their sim- 
plicity; yet the present day cannot be bet- 
ter described in the same number of words. 
The first item marks our day of rapid 
transportation and those traversing sea 
and land in every direction—“running to 


and fro.” There never was such a day be-~ 


fore. Less than a century ago there was 
not a steam engine on earth—not a rail- 
road train, nor a rail. Suddenly, as if 


touched by magic wand, railroads cover 
the civilized earth and humanity rushes 
pell-mell in every direction, as if solely in- 
tent upon the fulfillment of this prophecy, 


of which the majority are in total ignor- 
ance. 

Nevertheless the great Christian astron- 
omer, Newton, studying this passage long 
before railroads were thought of, declared 
his belief in its fulfillment, surmising that 
a mode of transportation would be discov- 
ered which would carry people safely ai 
the rate of “fifty miles an hour.” Here 
we see the wisdom of the man who takes 
heed to the Word of God. Corresponding- 
ly we see the folly of the man who neglects 
God’s Word; for the great Voltaire, mak- 
ing light of the Bible, called attention to 
Sir Isaac Newton’s comment, and called 
him a “poor old dotard,” misled by that 
foolish book, the Bible. The contrast is 
accentuated when we remember that Vol- 
taire died only a few years before the loco- 
motive was invented, while the Christiay 
philosopher was dead nearly three cen- 
turies. 

Note also that the second feature of 
this prophecy has been fulfilled with equal 
earefulness. A fever of general education 
has broken out in~- the world—public 
schools have been established in all parts 
of Christendom. Not only is education 
now supplied free of charge, but as though 
to assure a fulfillment of this prophecy, 
education has been made compulsory by 
those who know not that there is such a 
prophecy. Who will tell us that these 
matters are purely of chance? If they be 
of chance, then, indeed, “truth is stranger 
than fiction.” 

We come now to the third feature : “The 
wise shall understand”—not the worldly- 
wise; but those of whom the Scriptures 
say, “Not many learned; not many great; 
not many rich; not many wise hath God 
chosen” to be of his elect Church. Most 
evidently the intention here is to mark out 
those of the church who are wise toward 
God—“the wise virgins.” These, and 
these only, may fully understand the pres- 
ent situation, the time in which we are 
living, the fulfillment of these prophecies 
and their culmination in the great time of 
trouble, “the day of vengeance,” with 
which this age will end, giving place to the 
new dispensation under Emmanuel’s Gov- 
ernment. 

Next we note the fourth feature of pro- 
phecy, “There shall be a time of- trouble 
such as never was since there was a 
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nation.” This fits our topic exactly. We 
had already portrayed some of the troubles 
coming and their cause. Here we simply 
note their connection with the other parts 
of this prophecy. As world-wide educa- 
tion came as a result of the intermingling 
of peoples by interchange and traffic and 
aroused ambition, so the general education 
of the world is preparing it for the cata- 
clysm of trouble. ‘The world’s greatest 
blessing—knowledge—is becoming its 
greatest bane. The education that should 
be bringing all mankind more peace, plea- 
sure, joy, appreciation of the Creator and 
of each other is producing the reverse ef- 
fect——-discontent, which soon will reach its 
more aggravated form. Selfish ambition 
will soon work its own destruction. 

In view of these things, what is the 
Scripture counsel to the saintly and to the 
world in general? ‘To the former it is, 
Have full confidence in God, and _ let 
patience have her perfect work ; wait upon 
the Lord. Have confidence that his 
methods are best in every way. Seek the 
heavenly kingdom—seek to make your 
calling and election sure at the sacrifice of 
every earthly interest. To others who have 
some ear to hear, the message is, “Seek 
righteousness, seek meekness. It may be 
that ye shall be hid in the day of the 
Lord’s anger.”—Zeph. 2:3. 


During the past year the Overland 
Monthly has been running a very instruc- 
tive series of articles by C. T. Russell, 
Pastor of Brooklyn Tabernacle, New 
York. These articles have created wide- 
spread attention, calling forth columns of 
newspaper criticism in a way which seems 
most remarkable. As a writer, Mr. Rus- 
sell’s books have enjoyed a larger circula- 
tion than any English work. Of his work 
entitled “Studies in the Scriptures,” the 
average output is two thousand three hun- 
dred copies for each working day. We re- 
gret the records of 1909 are not yet com- 
plete, but in 1908 seven hundred and 
twenty-eight thousand, four hundred and 
seventy-four volumes were sold. 

Since publication, three million five 
hundred and thirty-four thousand vol- 


umes have been circulated. Last year, in 


addition to these there. were three hun- 
dred and eight million pages of his tracts 
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circulated. In all literature the Bible is 
about the only book that has had a larger 
circulation. 

The Chinese Almanac printed at the 
Imperial Press has a circulation of eight 
million. The Bible is way ahead of this. 
One society having circulated over one 
hundred and seventy million copies. But 
in American literature, Mr. Russell stands 
first. In the literature of the world, the 
order would probably be as follows: The 
Bible, the Chinese Almanac, the “Studies 
in the Scriptures,” “Don Quixote,” “Un- 
cle Tom’s Cabin” and Hubbard’s “Mes- 
sage to Garcia.” 


PROMINENT PERSONALITIES. 
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Mr. Ishii, Vice-Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. 


The picture of Mr. Ishii arrived too 
late to place it in the prominent position it 
deserves. We have many prominent per- 
sons pictured in this issue of the Overland 
Monthly, but there are none of them any 
more loved by the Japanese than is Mr. 
Ishii. His position as Vice-Minister of 
Foreign Affairs places him in the front 
rank with those who are guiding the des- 
tinies of the Japanese. 
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From a Society. 4 

Point of View 
Natural beauty makes its , 
mark in Society where artificial 
beauty fails, and Society is right 
in drawing this. distinction. 
Natural beauty should therefore ~ 
be promoted by every natural 
means, and for this purpose 
there is nothing more effective AE 
than the acknowledged beauty = 
soap of six generations. 


Pears 


It is used in nearly every Royal 
‘Palace of Europe; and Messrs. 
- Pears are ‘holders of Special 
Warrants of Appointment to 
“their Majesties, the King 
and Queen of England, and 
the King and Queen of Spain, 
and held a similar Warrant 
from the late Queen Victoria. 
20 Highest Awards held. 


Matchless for the Complexion 


ah 


OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE IS THE BEST. 
All rights secured.”” 
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EARLINE SUDS ARE PERFE 
oe —absolutely Harmless and far greater in 
Cleansing and Disinfecting 

|made from any Safe-to-use 
@ Every atom of PEARLINE is a F 
Perfect—PowerlulSafe Detergent. 
Use PEARLINE by the directions given fe 
any Soap and note 
—Quickly and how much better it Works 


much more Easily 


than THAT Soap. } 
Use PEARLINE. in Hot or Cold—Hard or 

t water with or without Soaking or Boiling 7 
and with almost no Rubbing. = 
@ And then there's PEARLINE’S Wa 


Washing. 


woman™a 


If you are a BightmEconomi 


ir comparative trial will convince 


you of its oe over all Soaps and Pow- 


ders==PEA 


NE is better in every way. 


WITHOUT SOAP 


DIVIDEND NOTICE. 
San Francisco Savings Union. 


(Member of the Associated Savings Banks of 
San Francisco.) 


For the half year ending December 31, 1909, 
dividends have been declared at the rates per 
annum of four and one-eighth (4 1-8) per cent 
on term deposits and four (4) per cent on ordi- 
nary deposits, free of taxes, payable on and af- 
ter Monday, January 3, 1910. A dividend not 
drawn will be added to the deposit account, be- 
comes a part thereof, and earns dividend from 
January ist. Money deposited on or before the 
10th day of January will receive dividend from 


January ist. 
R. M. WELCH, Cashier. 


Office—N. W. Cor. California and Montgomery 
streets. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE. 
The German Savings and Loan Society. 


(The German Bank.) 
(Member of the Associated Savings Banks of 
San Francisco.) 


For the half year ending December 31, 1909, a 
dividend has been declared at the rate of four 
(4) per ceut per annum on all deposits, free of 
taxes, payable on and after Monday, January 3, 
1910. Dividends not called for are added to the 
deposit account and earn dividends from Janu- 
ary 1, 1910. 

GEORGE TOURNY, Secretary. 

Office—526 California street. Mission Branch 
—2572 Mission St., near Twenty-second. Rich- 
mond District Branch—432 Clement St., between 
Fifth and Sixth avenues. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE. 
The Savings and Loan Society. 


(Member of the Associated Savings Banks of 
San Francisco.) 


For the half year ending December 31, 1909, 
a dividend has been declared at the rate of four 
(4) per cent per annum on all deposits, free of 
taxes, payable on and after Monday, January 3, 
1910. Dividends not drawn become part of the 
deposit accounts and earn dividends at the same 
rate from January list. Money deposited on or 
before January 10th will earn interest from 


January ist. 
WM. A. BOSTON, Cashier. 
Office—101 Montgomery St., corner Sutter St. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE. 
Humboldt Savings Bank. 


(Member of the Associated Savings Banks of 
San Francisco.) 


For the half year ending December 31, 190°, 4 
dividend has been declared at the rate of four 
(4) per cent per annum on all savings deposits, 
free of taxes, payable on and after Monday, 
January 3, 1910. Dividends not called for are 
added to and bear the same rate of interest as 
the principal from January 1, 1910. 

H. C. KLEVESAHL, Cashier. 

Office—783 Market street, near Fourth. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE. 

Security Savings Bank. 
(Member of the Associated Savings Banks of 

San Francisco.) 
' For the half year ending December 31, 190%, 
dividends upon all deposits at the rate of four 
(4) per cent per annum, free of taxes, wil! be 
payable on and ufter January 3, 1910. 
RED W. RAY, Secretary. 


F 
Office—316 Montgomery street. 
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Osaka Shosen Kaisha 


Osaka Mercantile Steamship Co., Ltd. 
Head Office:--Osaka, Japan 


Capital, yen 16,500,000 Debenture, yen 6,500,000. Reserves, yen 1,730,671 


8S. 8. “Tacoma Maru,’ 12,000 tons dis- 
mre placement, one of the six steamers on the 
oy Tacoma Oriental Service. 


T. NAKAHASHL Esa. 
President 


FLEET, 135 VESSELS. 
TONNAGE, 160,000 TONS GROSS. 


IMPERIAL JAPANESE MAIL SERVICES 


TACOMA ORIENTAL LINE .......... Fortnightly 
In connection at Tacoma with Chicago, Milwaukee and Puget Sound 
Railway Company. 


TSURUGA VLADIVOSTOK LINE...... Weekly 
In connection with 1. J. Gov. Railways and Trans-Siberian Railway. 
OSARA DAIREN LINE ... Semi- Weekly 


In connection with I. J. Gov. Railways, South Manchurian Railway and 
Trans-Siberian Railway. 


OSARA TIBN LIND. ..: sce wre About 4 times a month 
In connection with I. J. Government Railways. 

KOBE KEELUNG (Formosa) LINE...................000. 5 times a month, 
In connection with I. J. Gov. Railways and Imperial Taiwan Railway. 
YOKOHAMA TAKAO (Formosa) LINE .................... 6 times a month 
HONGKONG TAMSUI (Formosa) LINE Weekly 
HONGKONG ANPING (Formosa) LINE Fortnightly 
HONGRONG SHANGHATL LINE: 3 times a month. 


Besides, the company runs some 100 vessels in the Japanese and Korean waters, 
all carrying mails with foremost passenger and freight accommodations under regu- 
lar services. The wonderful sight of “Japan Inland Sea,” and all important 
places in the Orient for the people on tour or on business are only accessible by the 
Company’s services. 


Excellent Services, Excellent Accommodations and 
Excellent Cuisine 
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